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To the Editor of the 


SII, 

In the interesting Memoir of 
the late ever-to-be-honoured Mr. 
George Walker, prefixed to his 
‘* Essays on Various Subjects,” 
it is recorded, (p. xvi-) that, 
‘“when -his destination for the 
ministry was finally decided, he 
was sent, inthe latter end of the 
year, 1749, to a dissenting acade- 
my at Kendal, under the care of 
Dr. Rotherham; and that, dur. 
ing his residence there, he pur- 
sued the study of the mathematics 
with great vigour.” But, in a 
note, the Biographer expresses 
his suspicion, ** that he experi- 
enced no very important benefit 
from his residence there.” This 
suspicion he grounds upon a Let- 
ter ** written at this time to a 
fellow. student,” describing a 
quadrant which he had made for 
himself, in consequence of hav. 
ing seen one belonging to his cor. 
respondent, in which he says, 
““ Our good academical tutor 
thought it not his duty to instruct 
mein this or any other kind of 
practice, but, as some recom- 
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pense for the sums he got from us, 
filled our brains with a deal of 
fine speculative knowledge, with. 
out once showing the several use. 
ful and entertaining purposes, to 
which these particular branches 
of learning were adapted. We 
have learnt plane trigonometry, 
and to measure towers and castles 
upon white paper, without know. 
ing that a quadrant existed but 
by name. We have learnt sphe- 
rical trigonometry without the 
convenience of a globe, and with 
but a faint idea of the situation of 
the several circles in the various 
positions of it. We have read 
philosophy, without being as- 
sured that there was a planet in 
the heavens, unless our faith was 
greater than our experience ; and, 
lastly, we have studied astrono. 
my, without the knowledge of one 
star in the firmament.” He then 
proceeds to describe his quadrant, 
and the ingenious way in which 
he had contrived it “ for survey. 
ing, as well as for taking alti. 
tudes.” 

Now, in the first place, Mr. 
F 
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Editor, itis plain, from the letter 
itself, that it could not have been 
written by ayouth of fifteen without 
his having received, at Kendal or 
elsewhere, some * very important” 
mathematical“ benefit:” and, from 
the account previously given of 
his former studies, it appears that 
he had, before this time, entirely 
devoted his time to the classics, 
painting, and poetry; and that 
he did not even enter the writing. 
school ull 1748, (p. xii.) Inthe 
second place, it appears by no 
means certain, (as neither the 
hame ot his correspondent nor 
the date are given,) that this letter 
was written while Mr. W. was at 
Kendal, or intended to refer to 
the academy there. And, thirdly, 
itit did, may we not be permit: 
ted to make some allowances 
tor the tlippancy of a youn 
writer, uncer the influence, per. 
haps, of some temporary pique 
rather than suffer it to have . ay 
effect in detracting from the well- 
earned reputation of so approved 
a teacher, both of theoretical and 
practical mathematics, as Dr. 
fotherham was universally ace 
knowledged lo be ? His emi- 
nence in this particular depart. 
ment of science caused the acae 
demy at Kendal to be eagerly re. 
sorted to, not only by students 
for the ministry, but by many 
who were afterwards to fill various 
departments of civil and active 
lite. And the writer of this could 
easily show the ingenious author 
of the ** Memoir,” from a peru. 
sal of papers in the Dr.’s own 
hand-writing, in his possession, 
that he not only instructed his 
pupils in the theory of the mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, 
but also possessed the happy talent 
ef illustrating them with great 
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success, by means of experiments 
performed with an extensive, and, 
for that time, well-constructed 
apparatus, 

It is impossible, at this distance 
of time, when there now remains, 
] believe, not asingle pupil alive, 
who is capable of giving his re. 
port, to have recourse to any liv. 
ing testimony onthe subject : but 
if the Dr, at the time when Mr, 
Walker was at Kendal, was really 
less active in the practical appli. 
cation of the principles which he 
taught his pupils, it would be 
only fair to attribute this to 
the ill state of health under 
which he then laboured. It 
will appear from the following 
biographical sketch, that — his 
health began to decline early in 
1751; that he was obliged to dis. 
miss his pupils and break up his 
academy in the course of that year, 
and that he died the year following 
it Hexham, to which place he 
had retired for the benefit of hav. 
ing the advice of his son, thena 
physician in that town, and after. 
wards many years at Newcastle. 

These remarks I do not offer 
in the way of censure upon the in. 
genious author of the ** Memoir," 
who, I dare say, reported accords 
ing to the best judgment he could 
form from the materials before 
him: but only to guard your rea 
ders against an inference fromé 
passage in a private letter from 
one youth to another, unfuvourt 
ble to the reputation of a man who 
stood deservedly high in his day 
among the friends of liberly, 
truth, and science ; and to whom 
the Dissenters of the last age wel 
indebted for a great number @ 
their most eminent ministers. 
this the annexed list of ministe™ 
educated at Kendal, interspe 
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with short biographical notices, (to 
which some of your correspondents 
will probably be able to make ad- 
ditions,) will sufficiently convince 
your readers. I shall take the 
liberty, as I stated above, of pre- 


facing it with a short Sketch of 


the Life of their worthy Tutor, 
drawn up from the Notes con. 
tained in Mr. Daye’s Funeral 
Sermon, and in Mr. Lowthion’s 
very excellent discourse on the 
*‘ Reasonableness and Advantages 
of allowing Ministers to speak 
their Sentiments with T'reedom,”’ 
preached at the ordination of the 
late Mr. Caleb Rotherham, who 
succeeded his father at Kendal. 
Dr. CaLes RoTHERHAM was 
born March 7, 1694, at the plea- 
sant village of Great Salkeld, si- 
tuated on the banks of the river 
Eden, which had also the honour 
of being the birth-place, a few 
years after, of the venerable Ben- 
son. He was instructed in classi. 
cal learning by Mr. Anthony Ire- 
land, at that time master of the 
Free Grammar School, at Blen- 
cowe, and went through his aca. 
demical studies, preparatory to 
the exercise of the sacred ministry, 
under the Rev. Dr. Dixon, at 
Whitehaven. In the year 1716, 
he accepted an invitation from the 
Protestant dissenting congregation 
at Kendal, and became their 
stated pastor. In 1733, he began 
an academy, in compliance with 
the request of many of the most 
eminent among the dissenters, both 
ministers and laity, for the in- 
struction of youth in various 
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branches of useful literature ; but 
principally with a view to qualify 
them for the ministerial office. 
In the management of this insti- 
tution, while his health continued, 
he was indefatigably diligent. He 
was solicitously and affectionately 
concerned for the improvement 
and usefulness of those under his 
care ; especially that they might 
be inspired witha spirit of liberty, 
and might clearly understand the 
genuine principles of Christianity ; 
and, in order to this, permitted, 
encouraged, and assisted them, 
to think frecly upon every subject 
of natural and revealed religion, 

He took his degree of doctor in 
divinity, in the college of Edin. 
burgh, on the 27th of May, 
1743 ; on which occasion he pub- 
lished, and in the usual forms of 
academical disputation defended,* 
a Latin inaugural dissertation, De 
Rehgioms Christiane Evidentid ; 
in which he clearly refuted the 
notion, admitted by Locke, (Hum. 
Und. iv. c. 16. § 10,) strongly ine 
sisted on by Tindal, (Chréstiamty 
as Old as the Creation, p. 163.) 
and more lately revived by Evan. 
son, ( Letter to Hurd, p.9.) ** that 
the probability of facts depend. 
ing on human testimony, must 
gradually lessen in proportion to 
the distance of the time when they 
happened, and at last become en- 
tirely evanescent.” 

In the latter end of the year 
1751, his health, which had re. 
ceived a severe shock from some 
very heavy family afflictions, be- 
gan rapidly to decline. In the 


_* In this disputation (as I have often heard his son relate) the following curious 
circumstance occurred. In the ad §, it is maintained, “ dogmatum summa, in fa- 
deris novi libris potefacta, tum sibi, tum recta rationi, constat.” To which owe of 

impugners objected, that the New Testament asserted (1 John v. 8.) that 


Three are One. 


; On which old Principal Wishart leaned over towards the can- 
didae, and whispered “* Deny the authority of the sext.”’ 
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220 
spring following, as soon as the 
season would permit, he undere 
took a journey to Hexham tn Nor- 
thumberland, where his eldest 
son was settled as a physician, 
and his friends were not without 
all hope, that he might have been 
restored to his former strength and 
usefulness; but his disorder re. 


turning, he died there the 8th of 


June, 1752. He was burned in 
the south aisle of the Abbey Church 
of Ilexham, where a mural monu- 
ment bears the following inscrip- 
tion to his memory. 


To the Memory of 
Caleb Rotherham, late of Kendal, D. D. 
Who successfully united 
The Force of Genius and Industry 
In the Cause of 
Religion, Truth, and Liberty. 
The Holy Scriptures 
Were his Favounte Study, 
The Doctrine which he taught, 
And the Rule of his Life. 
With ardent Piety, 
Extensive Knowledge, 
Unlimited Benevolence, 
And rational Affection, 
He adorned the Characters 
Of Minister, Tutor, Parent, and Friend. 
He died June VII. MDCCLII, 


Mr. Daye, of Lancaster, who 
preached his Funeral Sermon, 
sums up his character in the fol. 
lowing words; p. 18—21. 

* Asa minister, his abilities were 
great; his delivery graceful ; his 
performances structive, lively, 
and entertaining; his sentiments 
nervous; his argument strong; 
and his expression just. With 
these talents, together with great 
moderation, impartiality, and 
calmness of judgment, he became 
not only a popular preacher, but 
was equally applauded by the 
most judicious, Studying with 
unwearied application, and la. 
bouring his compositions, at the 
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same time preacher to himself, 
he gained that experience in the 
practice, as well as theory of 
Christianity, by which he always 
had a thorough acqyaintance with 
his subject, and treated it ina 
masterly way. 

*¢ His friendship with his breth- 
ren in the ministry was truly cor. 
dial. And I do not know whether 
I may not justly call him the ce. 
ment of love and harmony in the 
friendly association of the two 
counties, Tis learning, piety, 
sincerity, experience, and good 
sense, gave him authority among 
his brethren, whom he always 
treated with affection, freedom, 
and respect, and mostly found the 
same returns of respect and 
esteem from them. 

‘*« Asa tutor, his capacity was 
equal to his department. His 
public spirit, desirous to propa. 
gate useful knowledge, and his 
tender concern for the interests of 
young persons, inclined him to 
take upon himself the direction ot 
youthful studies, for which he was 
excellently well qualified, and, 
therefore, encouraged by great 
and good men, and chosen as the 
mean of carrying on their worthy 
designs of enlarging uscful know. 
ledge, and propagating rational 
and religious light among men. 
He was of a most communicative 
temper, and his lectures were T- 
ther the open informations of 4 
friend, than the dictates of a mas 
ter. As he was an impartial lover 
of truth, he encouraged the most 
free and unbounded inquiry after 
it, in every branch of science. To 
this may be chiefly ascribed his 
great success in this undertaking; 
which appears from the number o 
those who have been raised to & 
degree of eminence among 
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Dissenters, from the experience 
they derived principally from him. 

‘¢ As the head of a religious 
society, he was a great ornament 
to this place. 

« As a Protestant Dissenter, he 
was a credit to his professsan ; 
for he was a friend, a faithful 
friend to liberty, the distinguish. 
ing principle of that profession. 

“ Asa member of civil society, 
he was a zealous friend to public 
happiness and tranquillity ; parti- 
cularly as a goog townsman, his 
loss will be regretted. So much 
did he delight ia its prosperity, 
wishing well to its liberties, study- 
ing its interests, and being ready 
to defend its just rights, that it is 
not strange his zeal for the good 
of the town, and his abilities to 
promote that good, (being so well 
known and respected,) should of. 
ten meet with many considera. 
ble opportunities, in which they 
were exerted with success. Thus 
he was a benefit to the public. 

“ And in his more private life, 
as the head of a numerous family, 
he was most tenderly affectionate 
inevery relation. He was affa. 
ble, agreeable, and friendly, to 
all, and his conversation always 
afforded pleasure and satisfaction,” 

Dr. Rotherham left three sons: 
John, the physician above men- 
tioned, William, who went into 
the army, becamea colonel of 
marines, and died commander of 
the troops at Portsmouth dock. 
yard, about 1794, and Caleb, 
who (after an interval of about 
three years spent at Daventry, 
where he was an intimate associ- 
ate of Dr. Priestley) succeeded 
his father as minister at Kendal, 
and died in 17—. He had also 
two daughters, 


—_—_—_____. 


Dr. John Rotherham, his eldest 
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son, having received an excellent 
mathematical education under his 
father, became, during the prose- 
cution of his medical studies at 
Edinburgh, a favourite pupil of 
the celebrated M‘Laurin, and, 
under his patronage, delivered a 
course of Lectures on Experimen- 
tal Philosophy, in the Theatre of 
the (then new) Royal Infirmary. 
He still continued his attachment 
to these pursuits ; and, both dur- 
ing his residence at Hexham, 
and after his removal to New- 
castle, he gave several courses of 
Lectures to crowded audiences. 
He was an eminent and successful 
practitioner ; but devoted his prin- 
cipal attention to the line of mid. 
wifery, of which he had for many 
years the almost exclusive posses- 
sion. Hedied in 1787, aged 68. 

Of his numerous family, his 
eldest son, John Rotherham, M.D. 
studied at Upsal, under Linneus, 
Bergman, &c. and having been 
some time assistant to Dr. Black, 
at Edinburgh, was elected Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in the 
university of St. Andrew’s, where 
he died about 1804.—His second 
son, Edward Rotherham, Esq. of 
the Royal Navy, has been engaged 
in many of the principal actions 
of the late and present wars, and 
particularly distinguished himself 
as captain of the Royal Sovereign, 
Lord Collingwood’s flag-ship, at 
the battle of Trafalgar, both dur- 
ing the action, and in the subse. 
quent more arduous duty of pre. 
serving the British and captive 
vessels, and the lives of their crews, 
from the dangers of the storm 
which followed, in their dread- 
fully crippled state. 

hove V.F. 

(N. B. The List of Students 
at Kendal, with Biographical No-~ 
tices, in a future number. ) 
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SBETCH OF THE LIFE OF SERVETUS, IN LETTERS TO THE Rpy, 
JEDEDIAH MORSE, D. D.——LETTER III. 


mle 


Dec. 9, 1807. 
Dear and respected Sir, 

Homer's lamentation, that ma- 
ny of his cotemporaries could not 
perform, what one accomplished 
in the days of old, has often struck 
me, when I beheld a Grottus, 
eminent in ancient and medern hi- 
terature, in divinity, in law, a 
great statesman, a first-rate poli. 
tician, a lawyer of the highest 
class, a pure and elegant pattern 
of Latin poesy among the moderns, 
and an able apologist of the Chris- 
tian revelation; when I admired a 
Calvin’s various accomplishments, 
as a scholar, as a modest inter. 
preter of the Scriptures, as a bold 
reformer of a deeply-corrupted 
church, and the classical elegance 
of his voluminous and precious 
writings, which will remain as 
long as solid learning, acute 
judgment, and Christian virtues, 
shall be revered. I cannot resist 
the temptation, Sir, of enlarging 
on the praises of that great man,* 
even ina Sketch of the unfortu- 
nate Servetus: and God knows 
alone, to what length of blind 
submission and implicit reverence 
to his dictates his followers might 
have been induced to go, had 
divine goodness not permitted this 
foil to his virtues, as a thorn in 
the flesh, to stamp the mark of 
fallibilaty and frailty even on John 
Calvin, 


* Thy diction attic, elevated and 
Ed. Lewis; learned, ingenious, 
uainted with books a 
per views of wealth; resolved, stead 
tienal Institution, 
+ Moshcim, 


theo 


p- 83. 
§3 xxi. «. 
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Though Servetus was far inh, 
rior to Calvin in many regards 
as ascholar principally, yet Se. | 
vetus was not a common man.- | 
What! why should I use disguise | 
in aletter to you, Sir? Servety 
had, indeed, uncommon talents. 
excelled in various branches « 
science ; and the encomiums be. 
stowed on him by Calvin, Me. 
lanchton, GEcolampadius, in ther 
letters, and the honours and gif: 
with which his exertions wer 
crowned in France, might occa 
sion giddiness in more modes, 
more diffident heads, than that w 
Servetus. But let me retake my 
task, 

Servetus returned a while to 
Lyons, to superintend again the | 
press of Melch. and Casp. Trech- | 

; 





sel. Through his care was pub 
lished, in 1535, Cl. Ptolema | 


Geogr. Narrat. \ib. viii. In ador- 
ing this edition, Servetus had 
compared the text with ancien 
MSS. and corrected various pas 
sages. He had illustrated the 
most difficult with annotations, 
and explained the antiquated 
names of places, together with the 
customs and manners of the inhi 
bitants, according to the fashio 
of that day among the learnet 
The second augmented and cor 
rected edition of this work 
published in 1542.4 

From this edition of Ptolem2 
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just thy sentiments, thy morals pure, #? 

ting, and of sound judgment. 
indefatigable: showing what 4 ; 

industry can doy ina few years and i bad health, : 
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alone, it unquestionably appears, 
that Servetus was as thoroughly 
acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage, as he was well versed in 
mathematics, geography, and an- 
cient literature. It is true, in 
some passages of this edition the 
author seems to favour the Roman 
Catholics ; but who dares pretend 
that the reformers purged them- 
selves effectually and thoroughly 
of the leaven of popery, so that 
no traces of it could be discovered 
by the most eagle-eyed inquirer ? 
In other places the editor seems 
to speak less favourably of Moses, 
though be calls him expressly in 
various passages a godly man, ‘The 
ferulity of Canaan zs questioned, 
though it is not clear whether the 
state] of that country in the times 
of Moses, or in a later age, was 
intended.* But not to repeat here, 
that Servetus afterwards solemnly 
protested, ‘* that his writings in 
various parts had been interpo- 
lated,”’ it is a fact, that all the 
passages In Servetus’ edition of 
Ptolemeus’ ‘Tables, which were 
laid to his charge at Geneva, were, 
without exception, taken from the 
edition of Ptolemaus, published 
at Strasburg, 1525, by Jo. Grien. 
inger and Jo, Koburger. ‘Thus 
far, then, Servetus may be deemed 
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guilty of a plagiarism, and ought 
to have been acquitted upon these 
articles of accusation. t 

Servetus was again at Pars, in 
1537, when he published an 
elaborate treatise, De attwone 
Syruporum, of which a copy is 
preserved in the Royal Library 
at Konigsberg. — Its title at large 
is, ** Syruporum universa ratio ad 
Galeni censuram diligenter ex. 
polita cul post integram de con. 
coctione disputationem prescripta 
est vera purgandi methodus cum 
expositione aphorismi  concocta 
medicari. Michaele Villanovano 
uuctore, 
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Paris. ex officina Sim, Colinzi 
1537+ Venice, by Vincent 
Valgris, 1547. 


If this treatise procured Serve= 
tus the honour of being called a 
most learned interpreter of Galen, 
an excellent physictan,{ what then 
shall I say of his merits ?|) what 
encomiums must be bestowed up- 
on him, when we see it evident, 
beyond any doubt, that he, long 
before Harvey,§ was acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood, 
as by the most eminent of this 


* i. L. Mosheim, p. 184. Mich, de la Roche Bibl. Ang. t. ii. p.1. Art. 7. 
Pp. 120. and particularly Des Maizeaux Lettr. to De la Motte, upon the accusa- 
tion of Servetus, with regard to his edition of Prolemaus. Biblioth. Raison. tom. 


ill, p. i. page 172. 


+ Jo. Mart. Pistorius coll. edit. argent. Georg. Ptolomzi. cum illa cujus 
Mich, Servetus auctor est. Misc. Lips. vol. x. p. ii. page 274. Mosheim, § lxxiii. 
t Ant. vander Linden Script. Med. L. i. p. 486. ed. 3. Amst. 1662. de la Mon- 


roye Menagiana, Tom. iv. p. 390. 


| Mosheim, pp. 72, 499, and 500. and Jib, v. Restitut. Christian. by Mosheim, 
§ xc. where this passage at full length is inserted, L’auteur d’un woyage Litter. 


49.1733. p. 170. 


$ W. Wotton upon Ancient and Modern Learning, 3d ed. 
{ See Harvey's Diss. Anatom. de Circul. Sanguinis, Cantabr, 1628, de motm 


eordis Exercit, i. cap. 7. 
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useful profession of our times is 
acknowledged, while the same 
claim by others, though with less 


ground, is imstituted in behalf of 


Fra. Paoli Sarpi. This truth does 
not detract in the least of Harvey's 
praise, as who, presumptively, was 
unaequainted with the lucubra- 
tions of Servetus. Both might 
have concluded it, by revolving in 
their minds the bints thrown upon 
this subject by Hippocrates,* and 
Galen,t in his admirable treatise, 
De Usu Partium; while Harvey 
might have heard or read what 
Realdus Columbus, professor of 
anatomy at Padova, published, 
Rome, 1559, or Andreas Cisal- 
pinus, in his Peripatetic Questions, 
Venice, 1571, which were re. 
printed 1593, had said; though 
to him was reserved the glory of 
having demonstrated this import. 
ant truth.? 

The celebrity of Servetus, join. 
ed to his ardent desire to com- 
municate his religious opinions 
with literary men of eminence, 
with the envious emulation § of 
many Of his profession, especially 
in Paris his residence, together 
with his excursions in Italy, may 
have contributed to spread abroad 
his religious sentiments. So much, 
at least, is certain, Sir, that they 
were not only known within the 
territory of Venice, but freely 
discussed there, and adopted by 
many.|}| Among the treatises 
published by the academy at Ve. 


* De Morbis, p. 127. 
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nice, 1559, are, among other, 
Maximus, de Christi mysteriis g 
confessione: Disputatio de Sp.§ 
e Sacrarum Literarum fontibys 
deducta. Disputatio  adversys 
Turcas. Athanasius de Unitary 
Trinitatis. Jdem adv. Arianos 
Greci diversorum auctorum jp 
D. Joan, Evang. Commentani, 
This conjecture is further corto. 
borated by Melanchton’s horta- 
tory Letter to the Senate of Ve. 
nice, an. 1539, wherein he warns 
them, as admonished by one Brae: 
ceotti, who had been at Wittem. 
berg, ** that Servetus’s book was 
spread abroad in their dominions,” 
and begs them, “ that they may 
endeavour to fly from, to expel, 
and execrate the impious crrors of 
Servetus.§”’ 

Servetus resided for some time, 
between the years of 1538 and 
1540, at Charlicu, 12 miles dis 
tance from Lyons, where he fol. 
lowed his profession in physic ; 
from which city he moved to Vir 
enne, in Dauphine, where he 
was in the beginning of 1541. 
This must be concluded from bis 
dedication of his edition of Ptolo. 
mus, to Peter Palmenius, arch. 
bishop and count of Vienne, whe 
heaped upon Servetus many fa 
vours, and had persuaded him 
to fix his residence in that city-€ 

It is true, Sir, that Servetus 
published in 1542, the edition of 
Pagnini’s Bible,** with his preface 
and annotations ; from which, a 


+ Part vi. cap. 10, 


} See the Vindication of Dr. Pitcairn, Rott. 1701, of which Boerhaven gives 
the following character: “ Hac scripta optima sunt et perfecta, sive legas disset 
tationem de motu sanguinis per pulmones, sive alia opuscula, seu ultimum trace 


tatum de Opio. 


Meth. Stud. edit. Halleri. 


§ De Porta Hist. Reform. Eccl. Rat. tom.i. lib. ii. p- 63. 
§ Op. Melancht. vol. iv. or Ep.t.i. p. 100. and in Cons. et Resp. P.1. p: 336 


4 Mosheim, |. c. lxxiv. c. 


** Biblia Sacra ex Sancti Pagnini translatione, sedet ad Hebrax linguz amie 
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the title bears the name of™Lyons, 
many concluded, that he hid re. 
turned aguin to that city, which, 
however, Is not presumptive. But 
they did not pay attention, that 
in the title.page, the place where 
the Bibles were sold is announced. 
There they actually, as is. men. 
tioned upon the last page, were 
printed by Casp, ‘Trechselius, who 
a little before had established a 
printing press at Vienne, as ma- 
nifestly appears trom the dedica- 
tion of the second edition ot Ptolo. 
mus. 

The preface of Servetus to this 
Bible has been published by La 
Roche* and Mosheim.+ who se. 
lected many of his annotations 5 
to which, by Mosheim, ts jomned 
a catalogue of several passages 
condemned by the Roman church, 
in their list of prohibited books. 
It may deserve a peculiar obser- 
vation, with regard to the anno- 
tations of Servetus, that, accord. 
ing to him, none of the prophecies 
of the O. 'T. did directly regard 
Jesus our Lord, but that every 
one of these had a double sense, 
one literal or historical, the other 
spiritual; the latter, however, the 
genuine and most emphatic : so 
he explains Ps. ii. 7. Paul, he 
says, brings the word this day 
(hodie) to Christ’s resurrection, 
as in the day in which David was 
delivered from his enemies, David 
18 said to have been born, and in 


Sketch of tha Life of Servetus.— Letter 3: 


that day again have been chosen 


king. Ps. xxi. he explains of 


David's fight; in Ps. ex. be un- 
derstood Solomon by David’sLord ; 
[lezekias by Emmanuel, [sa. vil. 
He explains Isa. ln. in the first 


sense of Cyrus, afterwards of 


Christ.|] which exegesis had been 
objected to him as an impious 
and mahenant crime: though it 
must be coniessed, that Calvin, 
who it the same manner, exe 
piained in the prophecies and 
Psalms, the moral and histo. 
rical sense, only in the typical 
sense of our Lord, was marked 
with the same odious stamp by 
/igidius Hunnius, im a_ book, 
Calvinus Judaizans, Wittemberg, 
1593, Svo, pp. 19, 20; against 
whom, Calvin had been detended 
by Parwus. 

You well know, Sir, that this 
double sense has been adopted by 
later commentators, of eminent 
learning and piety, of all denomi- 
nations, principally by the fol. 
lowers of Cocceyus, and in so far 
there was certainly less reason to 
find fault with Servetus’s edition 
of the Scriptures, much less such 
a fault, which could scarce be 
expiated by the fire. But it 
would be considered by you a 
violation of truth not to exculpate 
this work, ** as if every page of 
it was inquinated partly with fu. 
tilious trifles, partly with impious 
nonsense.”§ The contrary is evie 


tim ita recognita et scoliis illustrata ut nova plane editio videri posset. Lugd. apud 
Hug. a Porta 1542, in fol. Of this edition may be consulted D. Clement Bibl. 


Hist. et Crit. tom. iv. p. 127. 
* Bibl. Angi. tom. v. 
t Mosheim, 1. c. in Docum. viii, ix, x. 
+ Card. Quiroga’s Catal. Ind. Lib. Prohi 


ae of Books which ought to be 
126. 


P: 406—414. 


Madrid, 1584. Antonin, a Soto Major, 
prohibited or corrected, Madrid, 1667. 


|) More examples have been brought forward by H, Venema, Inst. H.E. Sec. 


Tvi. § 466, t. vii, p- 466. 
§ De Erroribus Serveti, p. 803. 
VOL. Vv, 
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deeds aud 


wish 


> 


tfrom Mosham, who asserts 
oves,” thal many pages are 
my annetations, that uo 

or mn pious nol selse 
t with, but cvery 
oots of a Clirist- 

d:! ren errnmg alone, 
found Olle SAVIOUL hot in 
bhutan the 
bit re recorded, 
\las! poor Sery rus! You would 


} 


i fa 
tia 


me, i. that this sine 


ula: man bad devoted his extra 
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ordinary talents to physic and 
philosophical researches exclu. 
sively. For human kind, fo; 
Christendom’s sake, I could te. 
new this wish; but what mortal 
shall criticise guiltless the ways of 


unerring wisdom? = 1 submit and 


adore. 
I remain, 
With the highest regard, 
Yours, &c. 
CAN DIDUS, 
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THE REVIEWER OF THE I. V. ¢ 


IN TITE LETTER OF ** ONE OF 


THE EDITORS.” 


Le 


To the Fditor of the 
March 20, 1810. 
STR, 
As the object of my Review of 


the lisproved Version, and of my 
‘Table of Passages in which it 


leaves Griesbach’s 2d edition, was 
prospective, rather than retro. 
spective, [request your insertion 
of a tew remarks upon the letter 
ot ** One ot the lditors,”’ inserted 
in pp. 8l—S83. 


That 1 ama decided friend of 


th. cause, I trust would be doubted 
by none of the readers of my cri- 
tique ; and that, ih common with 
all the subscribers to the I. V. | 
teel greatly indebted to the Edie 
tors for the exertion and talents 
devoted tu the object, I think I 
need not now declare. 
Ll undertook to review the work 


Monthly Repository. 
us possible, every thing but the 
work itself; and to point out, as 
fully as your limits would allow, 
every thing which appeared to me 
objectionable. If I have suc 
ceeded in doing this decidedly and 
correctly, but candidly and con 
sistently with the great respect! 
entertain for those to whom the 
execution of the work was el. 
trusted, [ am __ satisfied. —That 
my ‘Table was not caused by any 
motives inconsistent with thos 
which I have now stated, mus — 
be obvious to all who will care 
fully. peruse my remarks at the 
close of it, in p. 737 of your last 

volume. 

I readily admit, that corretl 


But when ness in “ the spelling of a word, 
> Or even in * the position of 


L felt ita duty to forget, as much crotchet,’’ must be regarded ait 


* Pp. gr 


Land 341. 























































secondary object - but as it was stances followed the last mentioned 


not incompatible with the main 


object of the kiditors, the former 


might have been secured without 
the negiect of the fatter. As to 
the orthography of the [. V. I did 
myself speak of it (vol.iv. p. 281) 
as a very subordinate considera. 
tion. Respecting the position of 
the brackets, when their meaning 
is taken into account, I cannot 
say the same. If the use of them 
be understood to imply, that in 
the judgment of Griesbach the 
words included in’ them should 
probably be expunged from the 
text, then, wherever they are 
otherwise used, they cannot but 
mislead; and this, as it appears 
tome, they must do in such pas- 
sages as I have noticed in pp. 157, 
158, particularly & Cor. xv. 47, 
The instanees in which they do 
not correctly represent the judg. 
ment of Griesbach, as given in 
his 2d edition, are seldom of ma- 
terial importance ;_ but a specific 
meaning having been assigned to 
them, it was surely desirable that 
they should have been employed 
or omitted, agreeably to Gries. 
bach’s dast decision. 

The basis of the text of the I. V. 
is the text of Griesbach’s Ist edi. 
tion; and the variations from it 
are principally those which New. 
come himself made, and such as 
are of chict importance in Gries. 
bach’s °d edition. The Editors 
have theinselves, in a very few 
instances, but those of great im- 
portance, left Griesbach entirely. 
On the whole, their text, I ima. 
gine, certainly differs from the 
Received Text, quite as much as 
that of Griesbach’s 2d_ edition 
does ; and if sv, the necessity of 
critical notes would not have been 
increased, if they had in all in. 
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text. Indeed, I think it would 
have been diminished ; for though 
it might have been desirable, lor 
the sake ot those who could not 
consult Griesbach, to have siated 
the grounds of his alterations in 
Important cases, mm all others it 
would have been suflicient to have 
been able to state gi neraily, that 
they had uniformly tollowed a 
text universally regarded as a 
standard text by every Competent 
critic. With respect to those in. 
stances in which the Faditors leave 
Griesbach entirely, it appears to 
me a matter of much regret, se- 
parate from the gencral principle, 
that they have not in all cases 
given their readers any miumation 
what the text of Griesbach really 
Is. Some very mnportant instances 
of this omission I have stated in 
p. 158. And I beg leave to refer 
the Editors and your readers to 
the remarks which I made in p. 
153, &c. as furnishing at least 
some vindication of the stress 
which I have laid on the desira. 
bleness of uniformly following the 
text of Griesbach, or, at least, 
of assigning the grounds ot depart. 
ing from it, where such departure 
may appear to the Editors to be 
required by the evidence, when 
examined by the acknowledged 
rules of criticism. 

After the most attentive consi. 
deration of the Editor’s letter, ] 
cannot perceive any reason to 
doubt of the great desirableness 
of that plan. J am tuliy aware 
of the multiplicity of objects to 
which the Editors had to direct 
their attention, and of the short 
space of time which was employed 
to carry the plan into execution; 
and, as far as respects the past, 
my feelings are those of regret, 
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not of censure: but as it respects 
the future, | de earnestly hope, 
that the matter will be very tully 
weighed, before it is determined 
to print other editions of th Vv. 
uch aiterations 
as will reduce it to Griesbach's 
tent. Lhe Icditor, indeed, seems 
to intimate. that this cannot be 
done without the sacrifice of their 
main object. [ft this be not his 
meaning, perhaps my remarks ar 
altocether elevant; if it be, | 
wish to suggcst the following CON. 
siderations 

In order to reduce the 1. V. to 
Griesbach’s text, it would not be 
necessary to pursie the latter 
** into all its minutia of words, 
letters, and y nts.” \s to th 
punctuation, that, of course, must 
rest with the judgme nt and learn. 
ing of the Editors: 


opinion, indeed, must have weight; 
bu: here his critical canons, and 
induction ot evidence, have no 
coneern,. <As to the minuue of 
letters, where they make no change 
in the meaning of words, a transe 
lation has nothine to do with 
them; if they do, a change of 
letters is a change of words, and 
ul may, and often does, produce 
an important change in the sense. 
With respect to the minutia of 
words, I see no desirable medium 
between tol! wingG 1K sbach’s tent 
entirely, or leaving the Received 
Text for it only where, in the 


judement 


parture is important 


t 


But tarther, if we examine the 


Griesbach’s 


the kdite rs, such de- 


n by reference to particu- 
lars, we shall find, that to tollow 
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Griesbach’s text minutely, would 
make litthe change upon the plan 
already pursue l, It my Table is 
correct, it would b« necessary, 
for this purpose, to omit the 
brackets (as they now stand) in 
about 11 instances in the (Gospel 
of Matthew,—-to insert brackets 
in 6 instances,—to change words 
in 9,—to omit words in 7,—to 
add words in $ instances,-—and to 
insert in brackets one verse which 
isomitted. Now, this gospel ts 
about an eighth part ot the whole 
N.‘P. 3 and | suppose it, there 
fore. probable, that, at most, ten 
times the above changes would 
reduce the T. v. 
text.* liso, [| cannot think that 
such reduction would, in any de. 
LTCES call tor the saer:fice of the 
main object; and | allow myself 
to hope, that this statement may 
remove some of those objections, 


to 4 Th shach’s 


which seem to weigh so forcibly 
in the mind of the Editor. 
The whole grounds of my opi. 


nion respecting the insertion ot; 


doctrinal notes, are stated in p. 
386, &c. If those grounds an 
valid, my opinion is a just one; 
and it would have given me sine 
cere pleasure, if the Editor had, 
by an examination of them, ena. 
bled me to retract the opinion It 
self. Of the value of the notes, 
I do not need to be convinced ; 
but I cannot yet see the expedt 
ency of subjoining them to the 
translation, tor the reasons which 
1 have heretofore stated. 

[ think I cannot be censurable 
for my remarks on the unnoticed 
departures of the I. V. from the 


as I go throughour upon the su position, that no notice is to be taken of Gries 
sachs mark of somewhat probable omission ;—and that the words to whic 
prefixes the mark of somewhat probable addition, should not be inserted. 


‘pecting the last class, see p. 389, note. 
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Receiv | ‘bext, «alter the state. 
mento the L.ditors in the Preface ’ 
und that of ** One of the Editor: ’ 

ip p- 30 of your last volume, who 
there says, thal they were ** scrue 
pulousy, exact In noucing every 
deviation trom the adopted text.” 
Nor can | quite coincide in the 
explanation whichthe Kditor has 
give; in his last letter of the 
statement in the Preface ; for it 
appears 'O 14 that, in many Cases, 
varlvions have been noticed as 
minuce and as little affecting the 
sense, as those which have been 
passea by unnoticed,—Iam will. 
ing to hope that, in the next ime 
pression, the Editors wail ve rily 
their statement: and if, in so do- 
ing, my Jabour should in any way 
lessen theirs, LI shall teel more sae 
tisticd in having made the colla- 
tion. ‘Those « uly, perhaps, who 
have done so, can correctly est. 
mate the trouble attending it, 0: 
make due allowances for occa. 
sional inaccuracies in the examie 
nation.— I believe it wil! be found, 
that those inaccuracies in the I. Vv. 
are much more numerous in the 
Gospel of Matthew, than in any 
svecceding part ot the volume ; 
and it would not make any ma. 
ternal addiuon to the notes, if 
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all the variations were noticed 
throughout 
iam, sir, 
Kespocttully yours, 
Tue Revirwer or THE 
IMPROVED VERSION, 
April 5, 1810. 

P.S. Your correspondent N, 
in his ** Estimate of Strictures on 
the L. V.”? (p. 118) bas been led 
into an error by a mistake of es 
self or the printer, in vol, iv. p. 
281. In the paragraph no 
to the punctuation, my meaning 
is at present misrepresented 3 but 
the error may be rectified by 
reading wash tor regret. —N,scems 
to think (p. 117) that the Re. 
viewer expresses some surprise at 
the number of vanations from 
Newcome 3 he will again read 
pp- 210, 217, of vol. iv. he will 
sce that he is mistaken. My ree 
eret, ** that the I. V. 4s not more 
like that published by authority,” 
depends upon the conviction, that 
many of Newcome’s departures 
from if, were not rendered necese 
sary by a regard to perspicuity or 
Inali such cases, I 
should be well pleased to see the 
tL V. reduced to the Public Vere 
sion. In somne cases it bas been 
with great advantuge ; sec among 
others | ‘Tim. vi. 15. 


correctness 


ON THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE ORPHAN CHILDREN OF MRS, 


STAND 





T'o the Editor of the 

Chichester, April 19, 1810, 

SIR, 

Happening Lo see your pub lica. 
hon tor February, L observed, un- 
der the article Obituary, the pa- 
thetic narrative of Mrs. Stand. 
evens’s death, and the appeal that 
‘therein made to the ¢ harity and 
Sehevolence of your readers, in 


VENS. 

Monthly Repository. 

behalf of her destitute orphans, 
‘Lhere are few, very few cases, in 
which our feelings as men, and 
our duty as Christians, are more 
poweriully called upon, than in 
such as this; where the natural 
susceptibility of the youthful mind 
has been increased by the dawn. 
ing of a virtuous education, and 
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where all chance of the continu. 

ec of so cresal a bless ng 1s sude 
deniy cut short by the death of 
| . ' & pea. 


' "e 7 T, ; 
parents. ait OF] Han of 


sant, bornin poverty, ana irom 
its infaney surrounded by beings 
who the mse lves were, 1D all pro- 
bability, strangers to the more de- 
licate and refined feelings of hu. 
man nature, is still au object of 
compassion. The laws of Iing- 
land do indeed require, that such 
an individual shall not be suffered 
to die of want, and more, pcre 
haps, can hardly be expected 
from laws, since this is, | believe, 
the only country where they do 
even that. But how inadequate 
and uncertain this legal provision 
is for merely the bodily care and 
sustenance of destitute children, 
and how totally without means 
for any thing like their mental or 
religious improvement, is too well 
known to those who’ have been 
any how led to an acquaintance 
with the actual state o paroe hial 
work-louses in general. Such be- 
ing the case with regard to the 
orphans of the very lowest ranks 
m society, how much more 
strongly do the same observations 
appl to those unfortunate who 
were ** born to see better things.” 
Would to heaven it could be said, 
that a workhouse would not prove 
to them a probable source of vice 
and certain cause of misery. The 
reverse, alas! is too palpable ! 
IIere, then, is a loud call, Sir, 
on your readers, for the exercise 
of their charity,—a_ case particu. 
larly pointed out to them by Him, 
whose prec pts they protess so 
highly fo esteem, 

you cannot be ignorant, Sir, 
that there isa sect of Christians, 
who think, with all due humility, 
that they are influenced in a more 


lively manner by the genuine ang 
saving doctrines of the gospel, than 
those whose views are bounded by 
the Unitarian system.  Withou 
the least reliance on their ows 
good works, asa ground for salva. 
tion, they think the msclves bound 
by every tle of gratitude, honour, 
and duty, to devote all that they 
have and are to the service of him 
who died for them, and rose again, 
and still liveth to make interces. 
sion for them; who, after they 
have done every thing i) their 
power, in this wicked world, to 
uphold the cause of truth and 
rightcousness, still acknowledge 
that they are less than nothing in 
the sight ot God, and must de. 
pend on his mercy and goodness, 
through the intercession and suf. 
ferings of their blessed Saviour, 
for tinal acceptance with him, 
These men, Sir, hope it is no 
breach of charity to adopt our 
Lord’s method of judging others, 
previously to his asking, ** Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thisties?” and, although they be- 
lieve with St. Paul that it is by 
faith they shall be saved, they 
think the practice of Christian 
graces an excellent criterion of 
acceptance. Suffer me, Sir, in 
this spirit to tell you (and I hope 
your readers) of a case somewhat 
similar to the above, which has 
lately happened in this neighbour 
hood. A pious clergyman, whose 
ame was Wilton, was suddenly 
stopt short by death, in the midst 
ot an active and religious career, 
leaving a widow and eight young 
children unprovided for. Very 
soon afterwards it pleased Prov 
dence to remove the mother al30 
The father when alive was not 
ashamed to own his divine master 
before a sinful world, although 
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he knew that he must thereby in- 
eur the hatred of the wicked, and 
still worse, the contempt of those 
whe are accounted wise, but 
whose minds are in darkness. He 
was much connected in the la. 
bour of the Lord’s vineyard, wiih 
those whom the world stiles Me- 
When the distresstul 
circumstances of his family be- 
came known to this despised sect, 
they beset themselves to relieve the 
widow and the fatherless, and 
very much by thew exertions, 
about four thousand pounds have 
been quickly collected. Now, 
although this case and that of the 
poor orphans of Mrs, Standevens 
are not exactly similar, there ts 
a very strong analogy between 
them. But I forbear making 
any reflections, nor will I make 
an invidious Contrast between the 
above noble subscription, and the 


thodists. 
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fruitof the appeal to your readers 
during a whole month, as announ- 
ced in your number for March, 
because [ would not willingly of- 
fend against that virtue so finely 
described by St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 
XI. But let i be remembered, 
that however tender we ought to 
be in judging one another, we cane 
not be too severe on ourselves, 
Happy should I be, if 1 might 
Hatter myselt that this letter would 
induce any of your readers to put 
in practice their professions, and 
improve their own virtue by bene- 
fiting the unfortunate orphans of 
Mrs. Standevens. I enclose my 
mite :* beseeching you to accept 
this letter in the same spirit of 
charity and goodwill as it is writ. 
ten, 
Iam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


eee ===, 





JOHN WESLEY’S OPINION 


OF SERVETUS AND FIRMIN,. 


SS 


To the Editor of the 
City Road, April 8, 1810. 
SIR, 

The late John Wesley, with as 
many real excellencies as most 
men of his age, was rather dexter- 
ous at controversial cutting and 
shuffling. His abhorrence of Uni. 
farianism is notorious; and _ his 
cordial attachment to that mild 
and blessed ** form of sound 
words,” the Athanasian Creed, 
was, I believe, never questioned ; 
yet, when ** the cause of God,” 
or of Methodism, which, you 
know, is precisely the same thing, 
required it, John could readily 
acknowledge the wisdom and ho- 
‘ihess, even of an Unitarian! I 


* Five Pounds. Eb. 
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will give you an instance or two 
of this accommodating spirit of 
¢ our late venerable father.” 
Thomas Firmin, citizen of Lon- 
don, is well known to have been 
a zealous Unitarian. In one of 
the early volumes of the Arminian 
Magazine, Mr. Wesley has given 
an account of the life of this ex- 
cellent man, who is there acknow. 
ledged as a true Christian. I have 
not the volume before me, or I 
would quote Mr. Wesley’s words. 
I know, however, that I am cor- 
rect as to the fact. But I have a 
case now before me strongly in 
point. In the year, 1741, Mr. 
Wesley published a second edition, 












439 Two Juvenile Productions of Locke's. 


= 


‘« corrected and enlarged,” of a differing from him in opinion 


66 Dialoeu between a Predesti- matters of religion.” 
narian and his Friend,” which I have copie! this curious con. 


closes as follows : cession, wverbatim et /iteratim. 


‘ Pred. What then do you from page 12 of this ints sting 
think of absolute, wneonditiuonal Dialogue. You will use your 
own judgment with respect to the 













election and r probation? 
“ Friend. L think it cannot be printing of it. IT must not, how. 

found in Holy Writ, and that it ever, omit to transcrite the very 

is aplant which bears dismal fruit. appropriate motto affixed to the 

An instance of which we have in Dialogue: 

Calvin himself, who confesses that 

he procured the burning to death 

of Michael Servetus, A WISE lam, &c. 

AND HOLY MAN, purely tor J. NIGHTINGALE. 


“ Out of thine own mouth!” 





TWO JUVENILE PRODUCTIONS OF LOCKE'S. 








To the Edttor of the Monthly Repository. 


Clapton, April 15, 1810. Stuarts, were among the pahegy- | 
rists upon that occasion. Locke, | 


’ 

+ SIR, 

' I lately met with two juvenile a student of Christ Church, at the 
: producti Ms ot Loc ke, which, so ave of 92. now tried his pow rs 
. far as I have observed, are not of Latin and Enelish versification. 




















found in the collections of bis His Latin verses, addressed to 
works, nor mentioned by his biog Cromwell, are as follows: (p. 8.) 
graphers. ‘These pieces are in an 


Svo. volume, printed 1097, and Pa regit Augusti, quem vicit Julius, 





és orbem ; 
entitled Poems on Aftairs of = : 1. esti 
e ad 1 Ile sago factus clarior, ille toga. 
State, from the lime ot Oliver — Hos sua Roma vocat magnos, ¢t nus 
Cromwell to the Abdication of mina credit, 


° . . -* “7 
Hic avod sit mundi Victor, et ile 





James the Second.” ‘To the first 





: Quiles. 
part is annexed a second, entitled 
9 , ! ’ + * ‘ , 
** State Poems continued.” ‘This Tu bellum ut pacem populis das, unus 
‘ ‘ ‘ . 11S utrisque 
part commences with Oxford Major es: Ipse orbem vincis, ¢ 
Verses, in Latin and English, on ipse regis 


Non hominem, ¢ Calo missum Te ere 





Cromwell's peace with the Dutch, dimus; unus 

in 16054. Crew, South, Spratt, Sic poteras “bince qui supers 
aud Godolphin, who all, in good Deos !* 

time, made their peace with the J. Locke, ex ABde Christ 


* Of these lines, the English reader may accept the following translatios, 
which aims only co give the sense of the original. 4 





pew 
: 





Augustus in pacific glory sway’d 
The world that Julius’ conquering arms obey’d - | 
One by his sword achiev’d a mighty name ; 

. And one the meed acquir’d of civic fame. 

Appiauding Rome proclaim'd them deities, 
This for wise rule, and that for victories. 
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Atp. 12 of the collection are 
these English verses op the same 


subject: 


If Greece with so much mirth did en- 
tertain 
Her Argo coming laden home again, 
With what loud mirth and triumph 
shall we erect 
The wisht approaches of our welcome 
flect ! 
When of that prize our ships do us 
OSSCSS, 
Whereof their fleet was but an em- 
blem, Peace / 
Whose welcome voice sounds sweeter 
in our cars 
Than the loud music of the warbling 
spheres ; 
And, ravishing more than those, doth 
plainly show 
That sweetest harmony we to discord 
owe 
Each seaman’s voice, pronouncing 
peace, doth charm, 
And seems a Syren’s, but that it has 
less harm 
And danger in it, and yet like their’s 
doth please 
Above all other, and make us love 
the seas. 
We have heav’n in this peace; like 
souls above, 
We have nought to do now but admire 
and love, 
Glory of war is victory; but here 
Both glorious, because neither’s con- 
gucror. 
It had been less honour if it might be 
said, 
They fought with those that could be 
conquered. 
Our reunited seas, like streams that 
grow 
Into one river, do the smoother flow: 
Where ships no longer grapple, but 
like those 
The loving seamen in embraces close. 
We need no fire-ships now, a nobler 
flame 
Of love doth us protect, whereby our 
name 
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Shall shine more glorious,—a flamé as 
pure 

As t! ose of heav'n, and shall as jon 
endut 

iis shell direct our ships, and he that 

Lid 

onal not consult heav'n’s fires, but 
the he bears 

In his own breast. Let Lily threaten 


wars, 
Whilst this conjunction lasts we'll 
fear no stars. 
Our ships are now most beneficial 
grown, 
Since they bring home no spoils but 
what’s their own. 
Unto there branchless pines our for- 
ward spring 
Owes better fruit than autumn’s wont 
to bring; . 
Which give not only gems and Jndian 
ore, 
But add at once whole nations to our 
store. 
Nay, if to make a world’s but to 
conmnipose 
The difference of things, and make 
them close 
In mutual amity, and cause peace to 
creep 
Out of the jarring chaos of the deep : 
Our ships do this; so that, whilst 
others take 
Their course about the world, our’s 
a world make. 
J. Locke, Student of Ch. Cb. 
It is creditable to Locke, that 
his English verses are entirely in 
praise of peace ; while his classi- 
cal flattery of the Protector, 
whom, however, neither Sydney 
nor Milton disdamned to. serve, 
was confined to the comparatively 
few readers ot a learned language. 
On another point he was distin. 
guished from his co-adjutors. He 
never sang his palinodia on the re- 
turn of the Stuarts, to whom he 
was indebted for nothing but per- 
seculion.* R. 


Thou, sov’reign prince, to both superior far, 
Guiding in peace the world thou’st gain’d by war. 
From heav'n we hail thee, of no mortal race, 
Who canst alone two deities surpass. 


* Sce the Extract from Fox's History in M, Rep. vol. iti. 327, 8. 
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SCHOOLMASTER ON HIS REMARKS Ov tug 
‘Ss owPROVED VERSION. 


—_—_——E 


To the Editor of the 


April i6, 1810. 
SIR, a 

I beg leave to request the ine 
sertion of a few observations on 
your correspondent N.’s remarks 
(p. 116.) upon a letter of mine, 
which appeared in your last vo. 
lume. Vol. iv. p. 260.] In the 
first place, I will assure bim, 
that, humble as my station in life 
is, I really know “ the difference 
between translating the Scriptures 
and expounding of paraphrasiag 
them.”’ As to the addition of 
some ** doctrinal notes,” to vin. 
dicate a departure from the com. 
monly-received Version in some 
very material points, there are 
many who think it exceedingly 
properand mght. And the rea. 
son, for which both myself and 
others complain of the Improved 
Version, is this,—that, though it 
has long been a subject of lamen. 
tation to Unitarians, that anti. 
christian doctrines were supported 
by gross mis-translations of Scrip. 
ture, yet, when some of the most 
able persons among them had it 
m their power to give what (ac. 
cording to their own avowed opi. 
nions) they must think more exact 
renderings of the onginal, they 
have, in so many material in- 
stances, either retained the old 
version, or given us another little, 
very little, differing from it; by 
which we are still misled, and 
they themselves have built up the 
faith they have so often endea- 
voured to destroy. To instance 
in two points only ; How can per- 
sons, who maintain that Jesus 
Christ was a mere man,consistently 


Monthly Reposttory. 


admit that the Word (mean; 

Jesus Christ) was a god, or thy 
the fulness of the Deity dwellek 
in him? If their own opinion be 
true, must not such translation 
(so likely to mislead the greater 
part of readers) be indefensible? 
If these translations (in the sense 
in which they will generally be 
understood) be just, must not 
their opinions be unscriptural? 
With what consistency, too, is 
the declaration, (Matth. xxv. 46) 
that some shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, retained 
by persons who, in their note on 
the passage, allow, that the word 
translated “* punishment” properly 
signifies ** correction for the bene. 
fit of the offender,” and that the 
word translated ** everlasting” is 
often used to “ express a long but 
indefinite duration’’? If (accorde 
ing to what N. appears to insinve 
ate) it was improper that the New 
Version should contain any doc. 
trinal notes, might n& the authors 
of it have given us in the text the 
translation they have (it seems) 
enabled us to derive from their 
note, ** These shall go away to 
lasting correction”? Have they 
not, in these instances, and im 
many others in fact, made them. 
selves accessary to the support 
and propagation of opinions which 
they themselves must deem ul 
scriptural? And is there not 
just cause for complaint, that the 
notes, Containing a preservation 
from the mischievous effects of 
translations which they themselves 
almost allow to be erroneous, af 
omitted in that very edition which 
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will be most generally read? I 
sould not express myself in terms 
disrespectful to entlemen, of 
ve a very high 
opinion; but it appears to me, 
that, if they really think that the 
New Testament does rof favour 
the doctrines of the deity or pre- 
existence of Christ, or of future 
everlasting punishment, they have 
not {in several instances) trans. 
lated so as to give their readers 
the same idea. I must, there. 
fore repeat it, as the wish of many 
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beside myself, that, in the next 
edition of a work so valuable and 
useful as the New Version in ge. 
neral is, the passages in question, 
and others of a similar nature, 
may be so rendered as that the 
unlearned may plainly see what 
is fin the opinion of Unitarians) 
the real doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament on every subject. 
Iam, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Tue Country ScHooLt. 
MASTER, 





PRESENT 





[From the First Vol. of Bigland’s View of the World JS acs & 


“ The Unitarians are in many 
parts of the kingdom [England] 
very numerous. Their principal 
tenet, from which their name is 
derived, is the unity of the God. 
head, without a trinity of per. 
sons. This doctrine, which is 
fundamentally the same as that of 
Socinus, appears to be rapidly 
spreading, and its professors not 
only form numerous and distinct 
societies, but are intermixed a- 


STATE OF ENGLISH 


UNITARIANS. 


mong almost all the other classes 
of Dissidents. Among the mem. 
bers of the Established Church, 
this opinion also appears rapidly 
to gain ground ; and the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which was for. 
merly considered as too sacred to 
be opposed, or even discussed, 
is now openly controverted, and, 
in some societies, publicly re- 
nounced.” 





ON THE DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 


EE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


April 6, 1810. 
SIR, 

Your correspondents have given 
various Opinions, in order to ac- 
eount for the acknowledged de. 
cline of Presbyterian congrega- 
bons. As the subject seems to be 
sull open to discussion, I beg 
leave to observe, that they appear 
to have gone too deeply in search 
of causes, when, as is often the 
fase, they are to be found more 
neat the surface. I think that 
the decline is to be attributed to 
Se iniprovement, in taste and 


knowledge, which has taken place 
during the last hundred years 
among the opulent part of English 
society, with whom the general. 
ity of men have not, by any 
means, kept pace. And this has 
operated on the church of Eng. 
land, with as much force as on 
the Presbyterians, as far as the 
cause has prevailed in that com. 
munity, and as far as it has not 
been controlled by the powerful 
influence of a wealthy establish. 
ment. 

It is undeniable, that the mi. 
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nisters of the Presbyterians have 
uniformly displaye d couside rably 
more learning and science than 
those of the other dissident de- 


nominations s, from the time of the 
epectton to the prese! tday. What. 
ever mav have been the original 
cause, wheth r accident or some 
other, the fact ts prety) y certain ; 
and every thing which we now 
sere has proceeded from it in the 
most natural and easy progress, 

‘Yo a more learned ministry, 
were attached the more wealthy 
and better educated persons who 
espoused similar views, The 
questions ot presbytery and COle 
ome ahtionajism had no great weight 
with the laity, whatever it had 
with the ministers. 

Among a people of this cha. 
racter and condition, § taste and 
rehnement, which were diffused 
with rapidity within this period, 
found ardent cultivators. It was 
the same inthe established church. 
Both sects outran the multitude, 
and were in a great incasure aban. 
doned by them, who were too 
much distanced to continue the 
race. ‘The establishment was not 
so much deserted as these dissene 
ters. Its splendour created an 
attachment not easily sacrificed. 
Its ministers, shackled by settled 
creeds, had not departed, so far 
as their presbyterian brethren, 
from the gross corruptions of the 
tude community. 

The objects to which the taste 
and learning of dissenters were 
directed, were pointed out by 
their circumstances. Polite lite. 
rature engaged their attention less 
than it did that of their ne ighbours 
of the church. No fact can be 
bette proved than this. Dissent- 
ing from that church on a religi- 
ous account, it was religion w hich 
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principally interested them. While 
others were enriching their age 
with works of imagination, and 
adding to the treasure of English 
classics, the presby terian clergy 
were making discoverics in the 
regions of evangelical truth, and 
extracting the riches of the book 
of God, Their opinions wer 
gradually refined, their redigiow 
opinions insensibly underwent a 
material change. 

But the change was not popular, 
The majority of their countrymen 
remained stationary. The mas 
of those who constituted the other 
sects, being in humbler stations, 
and connected with a less literary 
priesthood, made no sensible pro. 
gress in improvement. — It is long 
before the majority of mankind 
acquire intellectual proficiency, 
Three centuries have made littl 
alieration in the acquirements and 
knowledge of the English nation 
The nineteenth century finds our 
countrymen, generally speaking, 
in religion, where the reformer 
left them. A small body of mea, 


in the establishment and out of 


it, tuld the world the tale of their 
change with caution. They la 
boured to disarm hostility. The 
burden of their public teaching 
was candour, candour. They wer 
successful. Those whom they ad: 
dressed laid down their bigotry. 
But they proceeded beyond the 
mark to which they were direct 
ed; and, under the name of cat 
dour, imbibed a deadly and torpid 
indifference. The work of t% 
formation was at a stand, Theit 
clergy «did not yenture to inculeatt 
boldly the truths which thei 
selves had learned, to publish 
frankly the discoveries which the 
bad made. Their humble “ee 
ren, however, not finding OF 
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doctrines dealt out to them from 
which they had not swerved, and 
incapable of relishing refinements 
fur which they were not suited, 
or which were insufficiently ex. 
plained, left their societies, ande 
attached themselves to those Chris- 
tians, the meridian of whose intel- 
lect and knowledge was the same 
with their own. The more cul- 
tivated professors, already mis- 
taking indiflerence for candour, 
either withdrew to a more fa- 
shionable religious circle, or re 
mained in a state of inanity, in 
the connection to which they found 
themselves from their youth at. 
tached. If any were lost, few 
came to supply the deficiency, as 
there was little to interesi the bye- 
standers. A popular minister 
could not remedy the declension 
occasioned by his unpopular pre- 
decessor, Frequent causes of 
desertion occurred. Few occur- 
red of increase or revival. Thus 
stood our interest for a long pe- 
riod: thus it now stands in seve. 
ral places. A refined people, 
without zeal, advanced beyond 
their neighbours, grown indiffer- 
ent, and, eventually, through in- 
difference, become but slenderly 
acquainted with the principles of 
that improved profession to which 
they had been linpercepubly led. 
And in this state they must re- 
main, until the indifference of the 
last fifty year's shall be shaken oil, 
untul they come to attribute im. 
portance to truth, until the world 
also advances to their station of 
improvement. This time 
hot seem to be distant. 
However, we must not deceive 
Ourselves, A nation is not soon 
tehned, A civilized religion, if I 
may so speak, must be some time 
ia making its progress. Change 


does 
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in this, as in every thing else, 
must be slow. It commences 
with ‘he more opulent and hones¢ 
part of acommunity, from whom 
it is tardily diffused among the 
multitude. The people, every 
where, are dull scholars. The 
people have not the means of ac. 
quiring knowledge, We may hope 
tuat the commencement of a rae 
tional era of Christianity is not 
distant. We must wait patiently 
for its completion. 

But, as the community advances 
in tinprovement, the pregress will 
be constantly accelerated. lis 
own success will continually lend 
to a refined religion an increas d 
support. ‘Those who have first 
started must, however, be content 
to wait thesluggish march of those 
who are in their rear. 

The palliatives of the acknows 
ledged evil, which are suggested 
by some of your correspondents, 
will probably afford but litde re. 
lief. clergy must go on to 
preach in Latin, as one of them 
merrily describes their more ele- 
gant mode of preaching. It should 
not be required of tuem to retro. 
grade to the multitude. This 
would be to leave the world, 
without remedy, i its uncuitis 
vated state. No: some must go 
before, and exhibit models of cie 
vilization to excite the emulation 
and imitation of those who sure 
round them, of those rather who 
fullow them ata bumble distance, 
It would be useless for them to 
preach to accommodate the intel. 
lectual state of those who do not 
‘hey aust adapt their 
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attend. 


discourses to the more advanced 
knowledge aad more po e of 
the peepie to whom to inister. 

For an increas r punsbers 


we must look (o those, who, in 
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other communities, outran their 
associates, by thinking for them. 
selves. From these we are now 
daily receiving contributions, The 
ministers, especially of our more 
orthodox brethren, are frequently 
bursting through the thick dark. 
ness which surrounds them, and 
the people, as their education 
and means of knowledge are im- 
proving, are gradually following 
their steps. And the time ts not, 
probably, distant, when the other 
sects will go through some of the 
process which the Presbyterians 
have passed before them. These 
sects are arriving fast at the wealth 
and improvement which distin- 
guished the Presbyterians a cen. 
tury ago. An alarm of the con- 
sequence has taken possession of 
their priesthood, Books are 
spoken of with jealousy. But 
much is done for them which 
their forerunners had to do for 
themselves. Obloquy has spent 
much of its rage on their prede. 
cessors. They must expect that 
their congregations will be thine 
ned as they advance in refinement. 
Indeed, it is the case already, as 
every town bears witness. While 
those ministers who are, in any 
considerable, degree, possessed of 
solid learning and a pure taste, 
are attended by respectable, but 
not numerous audiences, _ their 
unlettered brethren in the mini. 
stry, holding forth in the next 
streets, have crowded congrega- 
tions. But let them be encou- 
raged. The havoc will, probably, 
be less direful in their ranks: an 
advanced guard has facilitated 
their progress. Indeed, the more 
respectable socicties have little to 
fear from decline of numbers: 
that has. already overtaken them 
in a great degree. Even ortho. 


doxy will not succeed if it be ac. 
companied by good taste in the 
preacher of it. ‘This fact may be 
disguised and palliated: it can. 
not be disproved ; it cannot be 
tntirely concealed. It must be 
so, while mankind are without 
information, 

But let the Presbyterians ex. 
amine their principles; let them 
no longer be indifferent to them. 
Their misfortune has been, that 
they have been too long before 
they have asserted their claim to 
the station which they hold as 
forerunners in the race of improves 
ment. They have been too mo- 
dest, or too timid, in holding 
themselves up as models for imi- 
tation, as persons who have ar. 
rived at that religious civilization 
to which the progress of the mae 
jority is so slow. They have 
feared obloquy rather than claim. 
ed renown. ‘They have under. 
valued the principles which they 
embrace ; and, on that account, 
have studied them with too little 
ardour. ‘They have, perhaps, 
also underrated the advance al- 
ready made by the world around 
them. They might have begun 
sooner to call for attention: they 
might have begun sooner their la- 
bour on themselves and on their 
neighbours. 

Indeed, they do now begin to 
respect themselves : they begin to 
solicit indulgence no longer ; they 


are beginning to call for discussion. | 


Those who began twenty or thirty 
years ago are now reaping the 
fruit of their exertions. Their 
societies flourish abundantly. 
Others, who are now undertaking 
the same task, are thinning their 
ranks of useless hands, weeding 
their fair garden, and experiencing 
all the mortification of the neces 












































sary work ; while those who anti- 
cipated them by twenty years 
have dismissed the toil. ‘They 
are now delighting in the rich 
produce of their labour, and re- 


joicing in the blessing of that 
Providence which causes the sun 


of truth to operate as effectually 
on the religious, as the visible lu- 
minary does on the natural world. 

In the course of events, the 
Presbyterians, in fact, form anew 
interest of about twenty years 
standing. A new race hasarisen, 
which has discarded, in a great 
measure, the indifference of the 
people, on whose ruins they have 
stood, $These have principles 
well defined, properly valued, 
and of confessed importance. Af- 
ter much previous inquiry, which, 
for a long time, was attended 
with great uncertainty and hesita- 
tion, they have, at last, arrived 
at definite conclusions and dis. 
tinct views. ‘They have now a 
rallying point around which those 
may assemble who daily leave the 
labyrinth of old opinions. ‘They 
are no longer in danger of the 
alarming desertions which took 
place in the times of uncertainty 
and indifference, Their members, 
being at last principled and in- 
formed, are in no great hazard of 
revolting; in none whatever of 
change or conversion. Since the 
Presbyterians have been displaced 
by the Unitarians, who, in mo- 
dern times, date but from yester- 
day as a body, no instance of a 
proper conversion has, I think, 
‘curred. The gratuitous asser- 
Hons of an Evangelical Magazine 
‘rein this instance, as in others, 
hot to be credited. Whatever 
name that publication may as- 
‘ume, it is on record that all 
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which it says is not, to use a come 
mon phrase, gospel, ~ It is next 
to impossible that an Unitarian 
should become a believer in a 
trinity of persons in the godhead, 
although he may become a man 
of the world, like numbers of all 
denominations. The uninformed 
belong not to their body. Such 
may be converted from any com- 
munity. 

Since we have no longer many 
Presbyterian congregations, but 
Unitarian societies, the progress 
of no sect, that does not profess. 
edly address the multitude, has 
been more rapid. None has 
equally succeeded in producing a 
change of old and cherished opi. 
nions. ‘The progress of others had 
little concern with such change, 
They find and leave the religious 
principles of men without any ma- 
terial alueration. We ought ra. 
ther to wonder at the success of 
our doctrines than at their want 
of it; we ought to wonder that 
so many are in a state so well 
suited to improvement; that so 
many have been ripe for the adop- 
tion of opinions, which indicate 
a high degree of religious civilizae 
won. 

Let us not say, therefore, that 
Presbyterian congregations have 
declined, but that they have 
merely disappeared. They led 
the way to this day of light, but 
have not lived to see it, Say rae 
ther, that a new interest has arisen, 
that it is yet small but increasing. 
It may be for some time small, 
It is natural that it should, when 
it has so much anticipated the 
surrounding nation, But the na- 
tion also is advancing, though not 
rapidly. Many will stretch for- 
ward to overtake us, if we will 
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The Old Whig.” 


i them a friendly hand. Ex- have its share in producing the 
perience proves that they would wished-for effect, and has, - there: 
have done so sooner, had we fore, my most heaity wish forit 
sooner aided them. Yourrespect- abundant circulation, 
able publication will, doubtless, PRIMITIVUS, 


THE ** OLB WHIG.”’ 








To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 

SIR, , writers; Wwe consider him as writing 
Your correspondent of the Aca. only on dissenting principles, agains 

Guate Bae Sdn’ We lekdine et | tests and establishments, and sup 
Smee « — oF eng ee ¢ r (Chandler) or F——r (Foster) 
Dr. Middleton's Works, supplied to be the editor, who have not bee 
me with a slight piece of infor- thought enemies to revealed religion.” 
mation with regard to the “ Old Warburion’s abuse of the “Qld 
Whig,”’ which your former vo- Whig” will not depreciate it i 
lumes brought into notice. Writ- your readers’ esteem ; Middleton’ 
ing to Warburton, Feb. 8. 1737-8, conjecture as to the editor may 
the Dr. says: possibly raise their opinion of it, 


* Weare at a loss toknow, why you \ our’s, we. 
rank the Old Whig among the infidel 





©, W. 





GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS MADEINA 
COURSE OF GENERAL READING. 
scotidetepete 
No. LXV. its divine descent was said to be 
The Sainte Ampoulle wanted to confirmed by this miracle ; thet 
consecrate the Crown of the as soon as each coronation Wa 
French Emperor. over, the oil in the via! began & 
Buonaparte wants few of the Waste and vanish, but was Com 
qualities or ensigns of a regular Stantly renewed of itself, jor the 
monarch ; but serious doubts may S€rvice of every new coronauioa 
be entertained of the validity of The Abbe de Vertot, the 2 
his coronation, in consequence thor of the Revolutions of Rome, 
of his not having been anointed out of Sweden, and of Portugal, wrot 
of the Sainte Ampoulle, or Sacred 2 dissertation on the Sainte Aw 
Vial, which is probably lost, and. poulle, defending the miracle; 
which a miracle will be necessary which was published in the Me. 
to recover. moirs of the Academy of Belles 
This vial is said to have been Lettres. 
brought from heaven by a dove, __ He begins his dissertation in tH 
for the baptismal unction of Clo. following manner: 
vis, the first Christian King of “There bas scarce ever bem ott 
France, and dropped POR, ve ~ gee and illustrious mark of — 
“or € protection of God, over tne 
hands of Remigius, then bishop narchy of France, than the celebre 
of Rheims, about the end of the miracle of the sacred vial. On the of 
Sth century. It was preserved at °f Great Clovis’s baptism, heayer 
Rheims for ages, for the purpose op Poemecdiy ape nut ae 
of —_ Kings; and and, by way al preference to all & 
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other sovereigns in Christendom. So clergy, prepaied the spiritual ar- 
that we may justly apply to every one tillery of the church against them, 


kings, on the day of their coro- ,,. 
ml i and of the Royal Prophet : Finding out that the Archbi shop 


Ged, even thy God, bas anointed thee with Only waited for an opportunity to 
the oil of gladness, above thy fellows. censure them, they appeared be. 
No. LXVI fore the civil magistrates at Can. 

Use of Tame terbury, Sept. 9, 1697, and re- 

“ Time is money,”? as Poor NOUNCNE ‘hovat ee declared 
Richard used to say It is themselves Dissenters, and took 
more than money to a real stu. refuge under ‘the Act of Tolera. 


dent; it is Knowledge. Nothing, seas the next day, the Rey, 
therefore, is more inconsiderate a Rondeau opened a none 
or cruel, than tor gossips and conforinist eh te by preaching 
idlers to break in upon the hours mee Gen. xxvii, 17, his 56 NONE 
which a man may have devoted to me +t ng m prob God, and 
study. Zachanus Ursinus, of rd yf ‘ee : of saggy 
Heidelburg, a diligent scholar, es od “ ee vee she Our _ 
wrote over the door of his library , wey "Pel ‘ae ounty of t ¢ Queen 
the following lines : o the Palatines, printed 1709. 


sce ; Sce Robinson’s Claude, ii. 211, 
Amice, quisquis huc venis, 912 
Aut agito paucis, aut abi. _ 











No. LXVIIL 
Early Bigotry. 

When Lord Strangford congra- 
tulated the son of the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal upon his safety, 
after having got on board the 
British fleet, the child instantly 
replied, ‘‘ My lord, there was 
no doubt about my safety. I am 
a Catholic, but your lordship is a 
heretic, and can, therefore, never 
be saved.” 


No. LXVII. 
Socinians protected by the Toler- 
ation Act. 

There was at Canterbury, in 
1697, a church of French Pro- 
testants of the Presbyterian de. 
nomination. In this church there 
were a Stephen du Thoy, a Claude 
Rondeau, a Dr. Simon, and seve- 
ral other members, who adopted 
Socinian principles; and to avoid 
excommunication, which their 





synod threatened, professed them- No. LXIX. 
selves members of the episcopal Legislators reproved by a Shep. 
church of England, and received herd. 


the sacrament in their pf&rish In 1546, under that Protestant- 
churches. ‘The Rev. James Ron- Pope, Henry VIII. ‘* An Act 
deau and Mr. Souverain subscrib- for the Advancement of True Re. 
ed and took oaths, and were be- ligion’”? was passed by his obsequi- 
heficed in the church by his grace oy< Parliament. ‘This act con- 
of Canterbury. Being off their tained the following provisions : 
guard, and declaring, they signed « That every nobleman and gentle- 
Confessions of faith only as arti- man, being pa gy sige ~, pats - 
Cles of ce, and that they did pnt ~ his ho wht = oF ened 
hot understand them, some of 4.) “ond to his own family, any text of 
cir quondam friends of the sy- the Bible or New Testament; and also 
nod, along with some episcopal every merchant-man, being a house 
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holder, and any other persons other than 
women, prentces, &c. might read to 
themselves privately the Bible, &c. But 
no women, except noblewomen and gen- 


tlewomen, (who might read to them- 
selves alone, and not to others, any texts 
of the Bible, &c ) nor artificers, pren- 
tices, journeymen, serving men of the 
degrees of yomen or under, husband- 
men, nor labourers, were to read the 
Bible or New Testament in English to 
himself or to any other, privately or 
openly, upon pain of one month’s im- 
prisonment.” ' 

Lewis, from whose ** History 
of the English Translations of the 
Bible,” (pp. 149, 50,) the above 
1s quok d, adds this anecdote : 

‘© On the passing this act was the 
following remark made by a poor shep- 
herd, in a spare leaf of an pr 
abrideement o Polydore Virgil's book of 
the Invention of Arts, &c. which he 
bought about this time, 1546. When I 
hepe Mr. Letymer’s shype [sheep] I bout 
thys boke, when the Testament was obbera- 
gutyd [abrogated] that shepeherdys myght 
mot rede bit. I prey God amende that 
blyndnes. Wryt by R.bert Wyllyams, hep- 
pyng shepe upon Scynbury [Sinbury} bill, 
Is 46. 

It is surprising that a Protes. 
tant prelate should be found much 
affected with this blindness, a 
century after the shepherd wrote. 
Bramhall, famous for his meta. 
physical controversy with Hobbes, 
and who died primate of Ireland, 
in 1663, gives the following judg. 
iment against the unrestrained use 
of the Scriptures, as he is quoted 
by Marvel, Rehearsal, p. 195. 

* The promiscuous licence given to 
people, qualified or unqualified, not only 
to read, but to interpret the Scriptures 
according to their private spirits er par- 
ticular fancies, without regard cither to 
the analogy of faith, which they under- 
derstand not, or to the interpretation of 
the doctors of former ages, is more pre- 

udicial, (I might better say) pernicious, 

h to’ particular Christians, and to 
whole societies, than the over-rigorous 
restraint of the Romanists,” 





No. LXX, 
Good Counsel. 


\ poor woman who was about 





0492 (rleanings. 


to be tried in Ireland, in the year 
1806, for a capital offence, wa 
asked by the judge if she had any 
counsel or attorney. She replied 
very seriously, ‘* She had no 
counsel but God, and no attorney 
but his lordship !” 





No. LXXI. 
Presbyterian Drug. 

The cultivation of madder 
{Smith’s Wealth of Nations, iii, 
276.] was for a long time cenfined 
by the Tithe to the United Pro. 
vinces, which, being Presbyterian 
countries, and upon that account 
exempted from this destructive 
tax, enjoyed a sort of monopoly 
of that useful dying drug against 
the rest of Europe. The late at 
tempts to introduce the culture 
of this plant in England, have 
been made only in consequence of 
the statute which enacted, that 
five shiilingsan acre should be re 
ceived in lieu of all manner of 
Tithe upon madder. 





No. LXXII. 
Algernon Sidney. 
In the ** Poems on State Af 
fairs,” 8vo. 1697, are the fol- 
lowing lines on this great man, 


the form of 
AN EPITAPH. 
Algernon Sidney fills this tomb: 
An atheist, by declaiming Rome; 
A rebel bold, by striving still 
To keep the laws above the will; 
And hind’ring those would pull them 
down, 
To leave no limits to a crown; 
Crimes damn’d by church and gover? 
ment. 

Oh! whither must his soul be sent! 
Of Ieaven it must needs despair, 
If that the Pope be turn-key there; 
And hei! can ne’er it entertain, 
For there is all tyrannic reign; 
And purgatory’s such a pretence, 
As ne'er deceiv'd a man of sense. 
Where goes it then ? where it ought 


to go, 
Where Pope and devil have noug® 
to do. 


hae tat 
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MR. MARSOM ON MATTH. XXV. 41. “ THEN SHALL HE SAY ALSO 


WNTO THEM ON 


HIS LEFT HAND, 


DEPART FROM ME, YE 


CURSED, INTO EVERLASTING FIRE, PREPARED FOR THE 
DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS.” 


Dec. 27, 1809. 


in reference to the future punish 


That the phraseology of the ment of men. The latter (which 


New Testament is, in many in. 
stances, borrowed from that which 
is made use of in the Jewish 
Scriptures, cannot be doubted by 
those who have been in the habit 
of comparing the one with the 
other. ‘The writers of the New 
Testament were Jews, who were 
well acquainted with the writings 
of Moses and the prophets, and 
who make perpetual references to 
them. Our Lord also was a Jew, 
and his ministry was chiefly ex- 
ercised amongst those of his own 
nation; it is therefore to be sup- 
posed that his language, his allu- 
sions, and metaphors, would be 
such as they were well acquainted 
with, and derived from their own 
Scriptures. 

This remark applies, in a strik- 
ing manner, to all those passages 
inwhich our Lord speaks of the 
future punishment of the wicked, 
and may serve to illustrate that 
remarkable expression of our Lord, 
Mat. xxv. 41, “ Everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels,” b 

That punishment is described 
by being ** cust into hell, into the 
ure that shall never be quenched.” 
Chere are two Greek words which 
are translated jell in the New 
Testament, hades and gehenna. 
The former of these is never used 


occurs twelve times in the New 
Testament) is applied uniformly to 
that subject. That the punish. 
ment of gehenna is utter destruc. 
tion, eppears from = our Lord’s 
words, Mat. x. 28. ** Fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul 
aud body in gehenna.” That it 
is meant to express the highest 
degree of punishment is clear 
from chap. v. 22: ‘* But whoso. 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shall’ 
be in danger of the fire of ge- 
henna.” In chap. xxiii. 33. we 
read of the ** damnation of ge. 
henna.” In Mark ix. 43—48. 
gehenna occurs three times, and 
the fre of it is as often said to be 
uoquenchable.  ** Where their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is 
not quenched.” These words are 
literally taken from Isa. Ixvi.. 24. 
* And they shall go forth and look 
upon the carcases of the men that 
have transgressed against me; for 
their worm shall not die, nerther. 
shall their fire be quenched, and 
they shall be an abhorring unto all 
flesh.” ‘To the same passage does — 
the Baptist allude, Mat. ini. 12, 
and Luke iii. 17. where he says 
of Jesus Christ, that ** he will 
burn up the chaff with unquench. 
able fire.” When, therefore, it 
is said, that ** Jesus Christ shall 
be revealed in flaming fire, taking 
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vengeance on them that know not 
God,” the fire in which he will 
be revealed must refer to the fire 
of gehenna; because it will be 
the instrument of their punish- 
ment, as it follows, ** Who shall 
be punished with everlasting de. 
struction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his 
power :” but there is no other fire 
mentioned in the Scriptures but 
that of gehenna, as the instrument 
of their punishment; that, there. 
fore, must be there intended, For 
the same reason, and others that 
will be mentioned, the everlast. 
ing fire, in the passage under con. 
sideration, and the everlasting 
punishment, ver. 46. must refer 
also to the fire of gehenna, 

The word gekenna is com- 
pounded of two Hebrew words, 
Gee Hinnom, that is the valley 
of Hinnom, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the valley of the sons of 
Hinnom. This valley was near 
to Jerusalem, on the east side, in 
the tribe of Judah. In this val. 
ley was Tophet, in which a per. 
petual fire was kept burning, and 
where the chiidren of Israel were 
guilty of the most detestable idol- 
atry, im causing their sons and 
daughters to be sacrificed unto 
Molech, Jer. xxaii. 35. They 
built,” says God, * the high 
places of Baal, which are in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to 
cause their sons and their daugh. 
ters to pass through the fire unto 
Molch, which I commanded 
them not, neither came it into 
my mind that they should do this 
abomination to cause Judah to 
sin.” See chap. vii. 31. where 
the same thing is repeated, and 
immediately alter, v. 32, 33, a 
severe denunciation of punishment 


in this place #% added, against the 


children of Judah, because of the 
idolatry they had practised there, 
*¢ Therefore, behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that it shall 
no more be called Tophet, nor the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
the valley of slaughter; for th 
shall bury in Tophet, till there 
be no place, and the carcases of 
this people shall be meat for the 
fowls of the heaven, and for the 
beasts of the earth, and none shall 
fray them away.” In chap_ xix, 
the prophet is commanded to 
** cet a potter’s earthen bottle, 
and to take of the ancients of the 
people, and of the ancients of 
the priests, and to go forth unto 
the valley ef the son of Hinnom, 
and to say, Hear ye the word of 
the Lord, O kings of Judah, and 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, — thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel, Behold, I will bring 
evil upon this place, the which 
whosover heareth, his ears shall 
tingle; because they have for 
saken me, and have estranged 
this place, and have burnt incense 
in it unto other Gods, whom nele 
ther they nor their fathers have 
known, nor the kings of Judah; 
and have filled this place with the 
blood of innocents: they have 
built also the high places of Baal, 
to burn their sons with fire, for 
burnt-offerings unto Baal, which 
1 commanded them not, nor $ 

it, neither came it into my mind; 
therefore, behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that this place 
shall no more be called Tophely 
nor the valley of the son of Hin 
nom, but the valley of slaughter 
and i will make void the counsel 
of Judah and Jerusalem in thi 
place, and | will cause them to! 
by the sword before their enemi 
and by the hands of them thi 
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seek their lives, and their carcases 
will I give to be meat for the fowls 
of the heaven, and for the beasts 
of the earth, and I will make this 
city desolate ; and an hissing, 
every one that passeth thereby 
shall be astonished and hiss, be. 
cause of the plagues thereof, and 
I will cause them to eat the flesh 
of their sous, and the flesh of their 
danghters, and they shall eat 
every one the flesh of his friend 
in the siege and straitness, where. 
with their enemies, and they that 
seck their lives shall straiten them. 
Then shalt thou break the bottle 
in the sight of the men that go 
with thee, and shalt say unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, Even so will I break this 
people, and this city, as one 
breaketh a pottcr’s vessel that cgn- 


On Matt. 





xxv. 41. °45 


wicked are to depart; and may 
we not conclude, from our Lord’s 
denominating the plaee of future 
punishmeat, gehenna, the valley 
of Hinnom, that as the place of 
the idolatry and wickedness of the 
children of Israel was to be the 
place of their punishment, and 
God threatened to make their city 
as ‘Tophet: so this world, which 
has been the scene of the idolatr 

and wickedness of the children of 
men, will also be the scene of 
their punishment; that by an uni. 
versal conflagration the world will 
be converted into a lake of fire, 
be made as J'ophet and as gehenna, 
the valley of Hinnom, agreeably 
to the words of Peter, who says, 
that * the heavens and earth which 
are now, are kept in store, reserve 


ed unto fire, against the day of 


not be made whole again, and they judgment, and perdition of uns 


shall bury them in TVophet, tll 
there be no place to bury, ‘Thus 
will I do unto this place, saith ihe 
Lord, and to the inhabitants 
thereof, and even make this city 
as Tophet ; and the houses of Je- 
rusalem, and the houses of the 
kings of Judah, shall be defiled 
asthe place of Tophet, because 
of all the houses upon whose 
roofs they have burnt incense une 
to all the host of heaven, and have 
poured out drink-offerings unto 
other Gods.” These prophecies 
were fulfilled in the siege of Jeru- 
ialem, and therein that of Ezckiel, 
chap, vi, 5, ‘© And I will lay the 
dead carcases of the children of 
Isael before their idols, and I 
wil scatter your bones round 
about your altars.” 

This valley of Hinnom, as we 
haveseen, is the hell of the New 


Testament, and Tophet its ever- 


listing fire, into which, at the 
veat day ot rejribution, the 


godly men ;”’ and again, that God 
** Turning the ciues of Sodom 
and Gomorrha into ashes, cons 
demned them with an overthrow, 
making them an ensample unto 
those that should after live un. 
godly ;’’ or, as Jude expresses 
it, setting them forth for an exe 
ample, ** suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire;” and, conse. 
quently, that the punishment of 
the wicked will be by a real, a 
complete, and an irreparable deu- 
struction, 

Let us now return to the pase 
sage wider consideration, and en- 
deavour to ascertain to what our 
Lord alludes in the Jewish Scrip» 
tures, aod from whence the lane 
guage of the passage is borrowed. 
That our Lord alludes here to the 
valley of Hinnom as the place of 
punishment, I think, from what 
has been already said, cannot be 
doubted ;, and if so, it will admit 
of as little doubt, that the lan. 
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euage of the text is borrowed angels. The king, for whom To. 
from those words of the prophecy phet is said to be prepared, is the 
of Isaiah, m chap. xxx. 33. ** To- king of Assyria, not as an indivi. 
P-het is ordained of old, yea, for dual, but as including those who 
the king it ts prepared, he hath acted under him. The Assyrian 
Inade it deep and large, the pile army which invaded Jerusalem ty 
thereof is fire and much wood, the days of Hezekiah, and which 
the breath of the Lord, like a was the strength and glory of the 
stream of brimstone, doth kindle king of Assyria, was destroyed in 
it.” The prophet says that To. Tophet. Babylon was the capi. 
phet is a place of fire and much tal of Assyria, and the king of 
mvod ; Jesus Christ will say to Babylon and of Assyria are some 
the wicked, Depart from me, ye times identified with each other 
cursed, into everlasting fire. The in the Scriptures, especially as the 
prophet says, Tophet is ordained oppressors and persecutors of the 
of old, yea, for the king it ispre. people of God. Hence it is, that 
pared; Jesus Christ says, the the name Babylon is, in the New 
everlasting fire is prepared for the Testament, given to that perse. 
devil and his angels ; and though cuting power which shed the 
our Lord does not here repeat, blood of the saints and of the 
respecting this fire, what he had martyrs of Jesus. 

said of the kingdom, v. 34. that By the devil and his angels, 
it was prepared from the founda. then, our Lord, I apprehend, 
tion of the world, yet that seems means the supreme persecuting 
to be implied from the connection power, and the agents, instru. 
of the passages, and from the man- ments, or messengers, by which 
ner of expression he here uses, the machinations of that power 
Again, as Tophet was a@ valley are carried into effect. The word 
of fire, so, inthe New Testament, diabolos, rendered devil, means 4 
the place of future punishment is false accuser, and is so rendered 
called a lake of fire; and as the 2 Tim. iii. 3. and Titusii. 3. and 
prophet says of the fire of Tophet, slanderers 1 Tim. iii. 11. and is 
that the breath of the Lord, like properly applied to oppressors 
a stream of brimstone, doth kindle and persecutors, for all persects 
it; so the New Testament says of tion and oppression proceed up- 
that lake, that it burns with fire on the ground of false accusation. 
aad brimstone. These resem. On this ground, Judas is said to 
blances may be sufficient to show, be a devil, John vi. 70. Our 
that our Lord in these words had Lord says to the church in Smyt- 
an immediate reference to those na, ** Behold, the devil shall cast 
words of the prophet Isaiah, espe. some of you into prison.” The 
cially as there is not any other great dragon that persecuted the 
passage, to which the Jews, to woman, is said to be, Rev. %% 
whom these words were addressed, 9. “ that old serpent, called the 
could suppose them to allude. devil and Satan.” And in v. 11. 

In the prophecy it is said, for he is denominated ** the accuser 
the king it is prepared; in the of the brethren.” Inall theabov? 
passage under consideration it is cited passages the term is evidently 
said, prepared for the devil and his applied, not to spiritual and inv 
3 








—— 


sible beings, such as the devil is 
generally supposed to be, but to 
human beings, especially those of 
them who have stood at the head, 
and have been the promoters, of 
the various persecutions which, 
inevery age, have afflicted the 
church and people of God. — For’ 
them and their angels, their emis- 
saries and agents, is the everlast- 
ing fire, the fire of gehenna, pre- 
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pared; and with them shall the 
wicked of every description have 
their portion ; for * the king shall 
say tothem on his left hand, De. 
part from me, ye Cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels; and these 
shall go away into everlasting pu- 
nishmnent, but the righteous into 
life eternal.” 


JOHN MARSOM. 





ON GEN, 


1. 26. 





To the Editor of the 


SIR, 

In order to satisfy the inquiries 
of your correspondent, p. 29. re- 
lative to the meaning of the text 
in Gen, i. 26. I will point out the 
construction put on the above pas- 
sage, both by the Arians and Soci- 
nians, and leave him, and others of 
your readers, to adopt that hy- 
pothesis, which, upon mature 
consideration, shall appear tothem 
most agreeable to reason and reve- 
lation. 

Gen. i, 26. “ Let us make man 
inour image, after our likeness.” 
It must be allowed, that this text 
speaks of a plurality (though not 
a Trinity) of proper persons or be- 
ings, and that they are the per. 
sons to whom the works of crea 
tion are ascribed, and by whom 
all things were made ; and these, 
it is presumed, are two and no 
more, viz. God the Father and 
his Son Jesus Christ; but not 
wo co-equal persons, nor are 
the works of creation ascribed to 
them exactly in the same manner. 
It cannot be proved, or rationally 
Magined, that bere is one person 
Speaking to two others, as is come 
monly supposed ;_ nor do we any 
where find ip Scripture, that God 
$ represented as speaking to his 
‘pint, but we often find that he 


Monthly Repository. 


speaks to his Son; therefore it is 
most reasonable, and agreeable 
to Scripture usage, to understand 
it of one single person, speaking 
to another single person, i.e. ot 
the Father speaking to Christ his 
Son; to him, Jehovah God the 
Father said, Psalm it. 7. * Thou 
art my Son,’’ &c. and again unto 
the Sor he saith, * Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and eyer,” Heb. 
i. S$. to which may be added 
many other passages of a like ime 
port, from all which it is con. 
cluded, that the words first al- 
luded to are the words of God 
the Father to his son Jesus Christ, 
by and for whom he made the 
worlds. Again, they do not seem 
to be two eyual persons, but one 
appears to be greater than the 
other: one isa Son, and, theres 
fore, a derived being; the other 
is the Father, and an underived 
being. ‘lhe Father, then, in his 
own person and essence, is self. 
existent, and of no other, but 
the Son is of the Father, wherefore 
he saith, My. father is greater 
than I, John xiv. 28. It is pre» 
sumed, that the Son was with the 
Father prior to the creation of the 
world, «and that all things were 
created of the Father, and 6y the 
Son; and it is humbly cunceived, 
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that this is plainly revealed and 
testified in the Scriptures, for it 
is written, In the beginning was 
the word. and the word was with 
God, Alltoings were created by 
him, and without him was not 
any thing made that was made, 
John. 1 and 3. God created 
all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. 
iii. 9. Do not these Scriptures, 
then, and others oi Ui like nature, 
plainly and fully prose, that there 
were but two persors who creaied 
all things, viz. the Father and the 
Son; and that God the Father 
made the worlds by his Son, and 
that the Son is a being tafertor 
to the Father? If these texts 
compared together do not plainly 
and expressly declare these things, 
can there be any certainty in the 
meaning of words or language ? 
Must not persons be under the 
influence of strong prejudices who 
deny this? Nor does it appear 
how any one, without wresting 
and perverting the obvious mean- 
ing of the words and sense of 
Scripture, can put a different 
meaning and constructionon them? 
In all those passages in which 
the work of creation is mentioned, 
or referred to, there is no instance 
of a third person being mentioned ; 
therefore, it is believed that, 
though God created all things by 
Christ, through the power of his 
spirit, yet the spirit is not con. 
sidered, nor spoken of, as a dis- 
tinct person from God the Father, 
as the Son always is. 

Thas far as to the explanation 
of this and other texts, on what 
is called the Arian scheme. Now 
then let us attend to that of the 
Unitarians and Socinians. Re. 
specting the expression, “ Let us 
make man,” Geddes remarks, 


* Socini Opera, p. 142. col. 1, 


thatsome of the Jewish writer, 
** with whom agree some of oy 
best modern commentators, find 
in* Let us make’ no more than 
an emphatical and majestic mode 
of expression, insimuating both 
the power ot the Creatoi, and the 
dignity of the created.” He enes 
the Soog of S lomon, i. 4. 1; 
Vili. 8. ais Instances, among several 
others, of that poem, in whieh 
the plural is used for the singular. 
Nor is it peculiar to the Hebrew: 
it is quite familiar to the Arabs. 
Tie Mussulmen are certainly no 
Trinitarnians 5; yet nothing is mor 
common in the Koran, than God’ 
speaking in the plural number, 
“ Wedid, we gave, we commanie 
ed.”?> Dr. Carpenter's Letters t 
Mr. Veysie, note D. p. 357. 

It hath been the usual practice, 
in every language, to use the plu. 
ral number, when any one ex- 
horts himself, though alone, to do 
any thing, or determines to do it, 
if he express himself in that form, 
Which would require the subjunc. 
tive mood in the Greek or Laun; 
as in Livy, lib. xxxix. Hannibal, 
when he is voluntary about to 
swallow poison, says, Let us de- 
liver the Roman people from § 
perpetual trouble.* Dr. Toulmin’s 
Meinoirs of the Life, &c. of Faus- 
tus Socinus, Appendix 1. p. 397. 

The writer of this wishes to see 
the Cbservations of your Cortes 
pondents, on the following, which 
1S 

A LITERARY QUESTION. 

What was the original of let 
ters? were they invented by mem 
or discovered fo men by revelation? 
If invented by men, when, and by 
whom? If revealed, when, and 


to whom? 
A FARMER. 
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6 STILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


Pops. 





Ant. I. A Connected History of the Life and Divine Mission of 


Jesus Christ ; with Reflections on each Section, 


By Catharine 


Cappe. With Notes selected frem the Short-Hand Papers of 


the lute Reverend Newcome Cappe. 8vo. pp. 553. 


man and Co. 1809. 

This publication affords ample 
proof of the truly evangelical taste 
and christian learning of the re. 
spectatle consort of Newcome 
Cappe, of the amiable friend and 
pupil of Theophilus Lindsey. 
Mrs. Cappe bas amply profited by 
the advantages derived from the 
school in which she studied the 
oracles of God. Anxious for the 
improvement of the christian 
world, and solicitous for the fame 
of her deceased husband, she 
has here published various scat- 
tered notes, which his indefatiga. 
ble study of the N. T. had fur- 
nished, as appendages to a con- 
nected history of the Life of 
Christ, compiled by herself from 
the four evangelists. The work 
before us, therefore, divides it. 
self into two parts. The first 
comprehends the life of Christ. 
The second, the notes and illus- 
trations, which are yiven at the 
foot of each page. 

_ Wehold the character and me- 
rits of Mrs. C. in very high esteem. 

he occupies an elevated station 
‘mong the distinguished females 
of this age and country, as a 
Writer, and, especially, as a 

VOL, ¥, 2 


12s. Long. 


christian scholar, We venture 
to express ourselves thus, without 
fear of being misunderstood by her 
and our readers, nor deem oure 
selves as contradicting her own 
declaration, that she possesses no 
pretensions to literature. We 
would hold out Mrs, Cappe as an 
exumple of the great attainments 
in christian lore which a religi- 
ous taste, persevering industry 
and a clear understanding may 
furnish, in the absence of what is 
usually called learning. 

We admire the comprehension 
of mind that could give so har. 
monious an union to the several 
parts of the history of Christ, 
written by the evangelists, with- 
out any manifest appearance of 
order. The principle of the dar. 
mony adopted, which assigns 
about two years and a half to the 
duration of the ministry of Christ, 
is professedly Mr. Cappe’se Our 
limits will not permit us to state 
our objections to it in some points. 
Nor is the subject of great ime 
portance, though we acknowledge, 
with the editor, as Mrs, Cappe 
chooses to call herseit, that a 
clear apprehension of the ume 
K 
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and circumstances af the events 
recorded would greatly conduce 
to a right understanding of the 
gospel history. But the labours 
of all on this subject have not left 
us without difficulties, and no 
system 1s without objections, If 
we are not quite satisfied with the 
system of a Newcome or a Priest. 
ley, we may venture to class 
with such company a Newcome 
Cappe, who diflers from them 
both. 

We admire also the perspicacity 
with which Mrs. C. comprehends, 
and the clearness with which she 
exhibits, the views of her vene. 
rated husband, and the uniform 
consonance with his of her own 
notes, which she has sometimes, 
though rarely, supplied. 

In short, we find much to ad. 
mire inevery part; and the ree 
flections, which follow the differ. 
ent sections into which the work 
is divided, claim not the least 
share of our admiration, They 
are rational, pure, acute, pious 
and devotional. ‘The last cha. 
racters very much distinguish 
them. Could we enter into par- 
ticulars, we should have to open 
only the book, and take our spe. 
Cimens without selection. 

But, inthe midst of praise, we 
cannot suppress regret at the form 
of the work, or the manner of 
giving the words of the evange. 
hsts, without chapters and verses, 
and without the names of the 
writers. We lament that the ad- 
vice of her judicious friend has 
not been followed by the editor, 
who Suggested the conveniency of 
such reference. The reference to 
texts, which occurs ofien in the 
notes, seems to embarrass the reac 
der. He must have a New Tes- 
tament by his side, to find out 


the places referred. to, and whey 
they are found, he has much diff. 
culty to turn to the same place 
in the Life, in order to consult 
the notes that may be appended 
to them, Besides, if we wish, a 
any time, in our Ordinary read. 
ing of the gospels, to learn the 
opinion of Mr. Cappe on any text, 
we find the search for it difficult, 
and sometimes vain ; for the only 
clue to it is at the head of the see- 
tions, or in the table of contents, 
which require too close an exami. 
nation to prevent a fecling of wee 
riness, and the whole volume 
must sometimes be turned over 
before the point is gained. We 
wish, therefore, that the sugges, 
tion of her friend had been adopt. 
ed by the editor. 

We are well aware of the obsta- 
cles that opposed such adoption, 
And it may appear like ingratitude 
to observe an imperfection in a 
present so valuable. Had it been 
less valuable, we should have 
been silent. We have no wish 
beyond that of suggesting what 
may render a second edition, 
which we confidently predict, ad- 
ditionally valuable. We wish 
so good a work to be perfect. As 
to the increase of bulk, it might 
be obviated by some retrench- 
ments in the reflections, all of 
which, as might be expected, 
are not equally valuable, For 
this task Mrs. C. is fully compe- 
tent. She has sufficient discern. 
ment; she is capable of such aa 
act of self-denial. We would, 
however, suggest, that those te 
flections which are designed 4 
answers to the cavils of unbelie¥ 
ers, might be among such as she 
would sacrifice to the object tt 
commended to her. 

We have too high a veneratio? 








































for the editor to deprecate her 
displeasure for this comment on 
her work, or rather on its present 
form; a work which we heartily 
recommend to the attention of our 
readers, If it shall meet with 
neglect, we shall lament the in. 
difference of the christian world, 
which can allow such a treasure 
of christian learning, as Mrs, C, 
has brought to light, especially 
from the stores of her pious and 
learned husband, to be dissipated 
without eagerly seeking the riches 
which it supplies. 

We come next to speak of the 
notes, which are for the most 
part Mr. Cappe’s. We do not 
wish that one of them had been 
suppressed. They are sometimes 
very short, generally not long. 
Some may seem of no great im. 
portance: but they are like gold 
filings, every one of which the 
artist saves with anxiety. They 
sometimes appear to us fanciful : 
but they are sparks emitted from 
the fire of true genius. Their ge- 
neral character is acuteness even 
to eccentricity; novelty that 
astounds; simplicity that capti- 
vates; originality that delights 
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and clectrifies ; justness that sel. 
dom fails to convince; learning 
that never obtrudes, that gene. 
rally recedes from notice, although 
it uniformly discovers and esta- 
blishes its undoubted claims, when 
it least asserts its rights. ‘They 
are often practical, and some. 
times critrcal, without appearing 
so. <A few such biblical scholars 
as Newcome Cappe in an age, 
would, within a short .period, 
rescue Christianity from the mass 
of ignorance, superstition, and 
fanaticism, in which it has been 
for ages involved, and present the 
sun of truth and holiness to the 
view of wondering nations, by 
which light and heat would be 
diffused among millions to guide 
and animate them to everlasting 
life. 

Mrs. Cappe has ‘* generally 
adopted the construction of the 
phraseology, as well as the very 
words, of the common [English] 
version, except ina few instances, 
where the terins are nearly obso- 
lete, and where the difference is 
merely verbal.’? Pref. p. xiii. 


DP, 


Art. II. The Nature, Origin and Fffect of the Creation by Jesus 
Christ, considered, in a Discourse, delivered at Ditchling, in 
Sussex, before the Southern Unitarian Society, on Wednesday, 


July 13, 1808. By Russell Scott. 


1808. 


This is one of the several valua- 
ble Unitarian Tracts, which our 
Prescribed limits have hitherto pre- 
vented us from noticing, and for 
our seeming neglect of which we 
have to solicit the candid indul- 
gence of our correspondents and 
readers, 

Mr. Scott takes for his text, 

phes. ii. 10. which is accounted 


12mo. pp. 47. Johnson, 


the strongest passage of Scripture 
in favour of the notion that Christ 
is the Creator of the natural 
world ; and shows, we think, by 
a chain of irrefragable Scripture 
proofs, that the apostle had in 
view only a moral and spiritual 
creation. The argument of the 
sermon is solid and judicious; 
the language perspicuous; and 
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the inferences natural and useful. 
We regard the publication as ho- 
nourable to the society which call- 
ed it forth, and can recommend it 
as containing a brief, bd satis- 





factory, exposition of some of 
the principal texts upon whieh 
have been built the monstroy 
doctrines of the Athanasian Creed, 


Art. III. Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel. Letters to th 
Rev. Daniel Veysie, B. D.; occasioned by his Preservative against 
Unitarianism ; containing a View of the Scriptural Grounds of 
Unitarianism, and an Examination of all the Expressions in the 
New Testament, which are generally considered as supporting 
opposite Doctrines. By Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 12mo., pp. 383. 


Longman andCo. 1809. 


[Concluded from p. 116.] 


We are not satisfied to let our 
recommendation of this valuable 
volume go unsupported by proofs 
and specimens of its excellence ; 
though its variety makes sclection 
difficult, and the straitness of our 
Review department prevents us 
from laying before the reader some 
long passages which we think un- 
commonly good, and had marked 
out for quotation. 

The work is dedicated, in ap- 
propriate and feeling language, 
*¢ ‘To the memory of the late Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey, A.M.” who 
during a long life fulfilled a pro. 
phet’s work, and is receiving, and 
throughout all time and eternity 
will, we are persuaded, continue 
to receive a prophet’s reward. 

We meet, in p. 25. with a just 
explanation of the caution, ob. 
jected to Unitarians, in the use of 
scriptural glowing terms with re. 
gard to Jesus Christ. 

** Let us place ourselves back to the 
ey immediately after the reformation 

poperys ed that in the 

w you laudably labour to dif- 

se peep alg practice of the 

inetilling in the min ry yes 

ple, the doctrine of traneubetantianion, 
and with it the connected errors of 

y which we must agree in consider- 

as erroncous, yew not, Sir, 


till you had destroyed in the minds of 
your parishioners the connexion between 
the words, ‘ this is my body,’ and th 
doctrine of transubstantiation, feel con 
siderable difficulty in the use of the ex 
pression without explanation, \cast either 
you should countenance Popery by your 
words, or should be thought to be aim 
ing to conceal your opinions as a Pro 
testant ?” 


The explanation of the Proem 
of the Gospel of John, [pp. 75— 
81] isa luminous picce of criti 
cism. Dr. Carpenter interprets 
the Logos of Christ, ** the chosen 
revealer of the divine will,” who 
*¢ received direct communications 
from God, and was to us a God, 
the Representative of the Mos 
High,”? who ** was the agent in 
all the wonderful manifestation: 
of divine power and goodness, 
which have been made to us, 
who “ in every one was the 
agent.” The exposition is subs 
stantially the same as the late 
learned Mr. Cappe’s. 

The expression ‘“ root of Ds 
vid,” applied to Christ, in Rev. 
v. 5. and xxii, 16. Dr. Carpet 
ter explains as meaning ** a! 
from the stem of David, a 61% 
from his roots,” and refers " 
Isaiah xi. 10. compared with ¥-! 
of the same chapter, in just 
tion of the explanation: it f 






therimplies, he thinks, ‘© such a 
shoot, as itself takes root and be. 
comes a tree—a root arising from 
the trunk of David. The word 
pita root is several times used in 
the Apochrypha in the sense of 
offspring. See Schleusner, No. 6.” 
(p. 97, 98. note.) 

In pp. 1OO—105 we have, ar- 
ranged in columus, a synoptical 
Table of the ** Evidence of each 
separate book in the New Testa- 
ment, in favour of the principal 
opinions respecting the person of 
Jesus Christ,’? presenting an ad. 
mirable summary of the Unitarian 
controversy. We do not remem- 
ber having before seen the argu- 
ment in this ingenious and most 


“convincing form; and we would 


humbly recommend to the author 
to republish the Table by itself, 
ona folio sheet, omitting the re. 
ferences to the * Letters,’ and 
adding a few notes on sume of the 
interpolated or mistranslated texts. 
Such a compendium would, we 
conceive, be eagerly received by 
our various book«socicties: it 
would be in the place of volumes 
to the inquiring, intelligent poor, 
and would soon find its station on 
the walls of dwelling-houses, and 
be as serviceable there, at the 
least, as King Charles’s Golden 
Rules, or the homely prints of 
the Prodigal Son. 

Unitarians commonly read “ ser- 
vant Jesus” instead of ** child” or 
** son Jesus,” in Acts iii. 13 and 
26. and iv. 27 and 30. Taig un- 
questionably may: be rendered ei- 
ther child or servant ; but the fol- 
lowing reasons, alleged by Dr. 
Carpenter, (p, 126. note,) seem to 
show decisively, that the latter 
is the just translation, in the above- 
mentioned places, 
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«“ x. If the Apostle meant Ly it the 
game as dios, no reason appears for his 
not using the more customary term, viz, 
ties, which is continually employed in 
reference to Jesus. 2. In ai/ the in- 
stances in which the word is usedin the 

. T. it has no necessary connexion with 
the filial relation, but refers to the age 
or condition of the individual. 3. In the 
writings of Luke, (who uses it eleven 
times, besides the cases in question,) it 
uniformly signifies either servant or 
young person. 4. In the very same prayer 
of the Apostles (Acts iv. 24—30.) in 
which they twice use the term in refer- 
ence to Jesus, they employ it in refer- 
ence to David, where the common ver- 
sion has servant, viz. vs. 25, of thy sere 
want David AaBid rov raides cov. And, 
5.in Matt, xii. 18, the common version 
translates it servant, in reference to Jesus 
himself: lSovo wass wow, Behold my ser- 
vant, whom I have chosen.” 


The author appears no where 
to more advantage, than in his 
critiques on those places which. 
describe the new moral creation 
by Christ. He has handled with 
great dexterity and ability an ar. 
gument which appears to us de- 
cisive in favour of Unitarianism ; 
so decisive, indeed, that we know 
not how persons who can read 
the New Testament, with a spark 
of intelligence, can possibly un- 
derstand Christ to be descrihed in 
it as the maker of the natural 
world. There is something plau- 
sible in the conjecture, that the 
** things invisible,” in Colos., i. 
16, mean ‘* those who, living in 
the seclusion of ecclesiastical or 
civil dignity and state, are not 
within the reach of common ob- 
servation, kings and princes, ru. 
lers and magistrates :” ** the ru. 
lers of the East were peculiarly 
separated from the great bulk of 
the people, and the sovereigos 
seldom seen by their subjects at 
large.”? p. 177 and note. 

On John viii. 58, and some 
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other passages, we observe, with 
pleasure, that Dr.Carpenter adopts 
the interpre tation of some ot tae 
old Socinians. We wish that it 
were posstb| ‘to revive the study 
of those valuable writers amongst 
theological students. Of late years 
they have scarecly had justice 
done them. ‘There is iittle in 
modern Unitarian books which ts 
not to be found in their works. 
We have, it is true, great ad- 
vantages In point of a correcter 
textof the N. T. but they have 
surely the greater merit of dedu- 
cing an almost equaily rational 
faith from a corrupt text. They 
were not all cqually judicious cri- 
tics, but they were all respectable, 
and some of thememinent. The 
small volume of Enjedinus, for in- 
stance, which we referred top. 
145, is thick-studded with golden 
critical maxims, and has scarcel 
any substitute in the English lan. 
guage, if, perhaps, we except 
the work before us. It would, 
we conceive, be a most uscful 
service to the Unitarian cause, if 
it were given in our language, 
with such additions as the present 
state of the controversy and bibli- 
cal knowledge render expedient. 
It is singular, that Dr. Lardner 
should, according to his own con. 
fession, have been unacquainted 
with the Socinian writers when he 
wrote his valuable treatise on the 
Logos. 

The usual Unitarian acceptation 
of “ Before Abraham was, I am,” 
is—** My day, my mission, my 
character, was pre-determined 
and prefigured before the time of 
Abraham,” but to this there 
are strong objections. Enjedinus, 
who is followed by the present 
Writer, shows, by a train of for- 


cible arguments, that the try 
sense of the place is, * Befor 
Abraham shall be,’’ 1. e. shall | 

Abraham, or (according to th 
spiritual import of this name, 
given to the patriarch as a nan 
of promise) the Father of nations. 
‘© Tam he,’? I must be the Mes. 
sinh. The Transylvanian bishop 
proves that Abraham saw Christ's 
day and was glad, when Isaac 
was born. He justly complains 
that Unitarians should be blamed 
for understanding ourLord’s words, 
not in a natural sense with th 
Jews, but in a spiritual one with 
himself and the apostles. Inept 
et ridiculi sunt, qui Christi verba 
ex sensu Judzorum interpretan 
volunt: cum totum = contrarium 
sit faciendum, nam ut paulo ante 
dixit Jesus, vs. 15. Vos secundum 
carnem judicatis, ego non.” He 
expresses, in concluding, a be. 
coming confidence in the strength 
of his argument. ‘* Que cum 
itasint, quivis oculos et conscien- 
tiam habens, testari potest, nihil 
nos in verborum horum explica- 
tione novum, aut contra scrip- 
ture usum confinxisse.”’ 

We know not whether Dr. Car- 
penter consulted the author with 
whom we have taken the liberty 
to compare him; we should sup- 
pose not, from the supcrior evi- 
dence in favour of the exposition 
which he attributes to the paper 
of Discipulus, Theolog. Repos. 
vol. iv. p. 348. who certainly 
found the substance of his remarks 
in Enjedinus, but who does not 
appear to us to have stated the 
argument upon the whole with 
nearly so much foree. We relet 
to this writer, now scarcely mo- 
dern, not merely in justice ( 
him, but likewise in corroboratioa 





of a comment of our authovr’s, 
which, we apprehend, will be a 
novelty to some of his readers. 

In defending the scriptural doc- 
trine with regard to the person ot 
Christ, Dr. Carpenter aims to 
confute the Semie Arian as well as 
Trinitarian hypothesis, and his 
work challenges the attention of 
the advocates of the presexistence 
of our Lord. After their silence 
upon Mr. Belsham’s Letters. how. 
ever, it is scarcely to be hoped, 
that they will accept the challenge. 
‘Truth indeed is the same in itseli, 
whether supported or neglected ; 
but there never surcly was a time 
when Arianism more loudly called 
for the public exeruions of its ade 
herents, whether we consider how 
much the limits of its defence have 
been of late narrowed, or how 
pressing have been the attacks up- 
on it, or how great has been the 
defection from the ranks of its 
believers. Dr. Carpenter has 
strongly stated the metaphysical 
difficulties of the notion ot Christ’s 
existence prior to his birth of 
Mary. 

“ 1 do not think it necessary to enter 
into the question how far a being not hu- 
man, could become ftru/y man, because 
our convictions respecting it must ulti- 
mately depend upon revelation. But if 
the Hartleyan doctrine of association be 
well-founded, and the whole system of 
internal feelings, whether inteilectual 
ideas, or affections, arise from the relicts 
of sensations variously connected or 
blended toy ether by that ever-active prin- 
apie, and if, what is indisputably the 
fact, Sensations do not affect and modify 
the internal system of a man as they 
affect and modify that of an infant or a 
youth, then it iollows, cither 1, that the 
Pre-existent being possessed a human 
tystem of thouyht and affection before 

ishuman birth, which is inconsistent 
with every supposition: or 2, all the 
peculiarities of the pre-existent being, 
‘ven to his very consciousnes» of pre- 
existence, must have been annihilated, 

he became susceptible of sensations 
means of a human body; or 3, he 
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could not, when that body came to ma- 
turity of growth, have possessed an in- 
ternal system of ideas and affections si- 
milar to that of man. No other case 
seems possible, and of these the last 
must, [ should suppose, be preferred ; 
and ifso, every passage of the N. T 
whith represents our Saviour as acting, 
feeling, and thinking as a man, is to be 
regarded as a direct argument against 
the doctrine of pre-existence ; and though 
an express declaration of Jesus or an 
Apostle, would of course outweigh this 
inference. yet, till such express declara- 
tion is produced, I must consider the 
doctrine of simpie pre-existence as desti- 
tute of adequate evidence.” (p. 233, 4- 
note. ) 

Unitarianism would seem to re. 
speci only the object: of worship, 
but by asserting the exclusive di- 
Vinity of one bemg, the Father, it 
supersedes the ollices of the two 
other beings, real or imaginary, 
who are commonly associated with 
the Supreme God, and removes 
all pleas for the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ and the work of the 
Spirit. In a large seuse, there. 
fore, Unitarianism may be Consie 
dered as opposed to Calvinism as 
well as Trinitarianism, Ur. Car- 
penter so views it; and has devoted 
the last of his tour Letters to the 
doctrine of the Seriptures ** ree 
specting the redemption of man 
by Jesus Christ.”? ‘There is, we 
think, less of originality and of 
labour maniest in this part of the 
work than in the preceding sheets ; 
probably the author felt the vo- 
lume growing too rapidly unde: 
his hand, and was constrained to 
compress it. ‘The reader will ne- 
vertheless find here, as elsewhere, 
just argument, sound criticism 
and acute animadversion, ‘The 
references to other writers on this 
branch of divinity, give variety 
and relief to the argument; and 
we are confident that he who fol- 
lows the author patiently through 
his proofs of ‘* the seripfural doc. 
trine,” will arrive at the conclu. 
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sion, stated by a Calvinistic di. 
vine, Thomas Bradbury, quoted 
p. 835, that ** The satisfaction of 
Christ is an UNACCOUNTABLE, 
IRRATIONAL doctyine, which 
DESTROYS EVERY NATURAL 
IDEA WE HAVE OF DIVINE JUS~ 
Tice, and [lay aside the evidence 
of the Scriptures] is so far from 
being true, that it is RIDICU- 
Lous.”’ 

After declaring so fully our ge- 
neral agreement with the author, 
we may be allowed, without seem- 
ing to detract from his great me- 
rits, to express our surprise on 
the perusal of one particular pas- 
sage, and our decided objcction to 
the notion which it seems to con. 
cede. In the conclusion of his 
explanation of Matth. xviii. 20. 
and xxviii. 20. which are com. 
monly adduced to prove the Om- 
nipresence of Christ, he says, 

** | do not venture to say, that Jesus 
is not now personally present wherever bis 
disciples assemble together as such: his 
powers, we know, were greatly ex- 
tended when he entered into his glory, 
and they may have been thus far extended ; 


but I do not perceive any proof of the 
fact in the Scriptures.” p. 202. 


Not only, we should “ venture 
to say,” is the fact unsupported 
by Scripture, but also inconsist- 
ent with the humanity, nay more, 
with the created rank and condi- 
tion of Jesus; for not to argue 


that it is inconceivable that a hy, 
man being should be to humay 
beings invisible, and that the 
pearance of Christ after his regu. 
rection was like that of other men, 
and must indeed have been g0 tp 
establish the certainty of his being 
alive again from the dead,—we 
regard it as naturally impossible 
that a creature, a man, should 
be ** personally’? in more thay 
one place at the same time. But 
we would not press heavily upon 
@ passing, perhaps a hasty, re. 
mark ; we may not see it in its 
true light ; and the notion may 
find a parallel, if not a justifica. 
tion, in the belief of the early So. 
cinians, that Jesus ascended up 
to heaven corporeally to receive 
his divine commission, and inthe 
speculation of Dr. Priestley that 
he is still resident on some part of 
our globe. 

It isof less consequence to ob. 
serve that we stumbled (p. 2.) at 
the term Divinitarian, as descrip- 
tive of the system which: holds the 
divinity of Christ. 

We have not been on the hunt 
for typographical errors, as we 
have passed through the volume, 
but there is one not noticed in the 
Table of Errata, which is of some 
importance, viz. Heb. iii. 13. for 
Hab. [Habbakuk] iii. 13. p. 242 


Ant. IV. Diversity of Sects and Opinions no valid Objection to the 


Truth and Importance of the 


Christian Religion. A Sermon, 


oo in the Presbyterian Chapel, Hull. By [William Severn 


vo. pp. 31. Simmons, Hull, 


In an Appendix, Mr. Severn 
illustrates the importance of the 
subject of his discourse by an 
anecdote : 

** James the First, who is known to 
have vain of the reputation of uni- 
versal knowledge, to display his skill as 
4 civilian, seated himself one day on the 
bench of the highest court of law, that 
he might there, in his own person, ect- 





1 809. 


tle disputes long agitated and decide 
weighty causes. The business 
came before him related to a | 
estate The counsellor engaged for the 
plaintiff pieaded the cause, cither with 
such fascinating eloquence or imposing 
chicanery, that, on the conclusion of bis 
speech, the king, in his North Brits 
accent, exclaimed, with : 
mence, * Let the mun have his land. 
The advocate, on the side of the 
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ant, humbly supplicated the sapieut mo- “ That it is not inconsistent with what 
march that he would not be so speedily we ought to conceive of the wisdom and 
fixed in his decision, but rerard the benevolence of the Deity, to make a re- 
maxim, eudite alteram partem. The royal velation under circumstances which 

rmission being obtained, the gentle- might give rise to some diversity of in- 
man leaned in the law supported the terpretation and opinion.—That still, 
pretensions of his client with equal, if in fact, there is an actual agreement 
not superior, abilities and more cogent amozgst the believers of the ~ hristian 
arguments. His majesty was perplexed revelation in all which is essential or 
and disgusted, and said, in a tone of that is very important -—~That in those 
displea ure and contempt, rogues all! things concerning which Christians dif- 

«If 1 am not mistaken, a similar sen- fer, it is ordinarily more in phrase than 
timent tothac felt by this mona ch has in idea, and more in appearance than in 
been produced in many Mrmr with reality.—And finally, ‘That it is highly 
repect to the teachers of religion and probable to be the design of l’rovidence, 
the doctrines they inculcate.” in consequence of the discussion of their 


‘To obviate this preliminary ob. various opinions, to bring Christians in 
jection to all religious inquiry, some future period to a very near, ra- 


: tional, and permanent agreement.” 
Mr. Severn argues, with much p. ag P 4 


ingenuity and ability, 


Arw. V. The Character of Saul the Pharisee and Paul the Christian 
considered, A Sermon, preached at Nottingham, June 20, 1809, 
ata Meeting of Ministers, and of the Northern Unitarian Tract 
Soctety. By Israel Worsley. 8vo. pp. 30. Eaton, 1809, 


This is a masterly exposition of in this, and in more important 
the character of the Apostle of particulars, he has copied, not 
the Gentiles. ‘There is a boldness unsuccessfully, after the great 
in some of the preacher’s ocea- original which he placed before 
sional remarks which may startle him. 
the unthinking or the timid; but 


Ant. VI. The Importance, Difficulties, Encouragements, and Du. 
ties of the Christian Ministry. A Sermon, preached before the 
Assembly of General Baptists, at Worship Street, London, May 
23, 1809. By John Jeffery. S8vo. pp. 29. Eaton. 1s. 


This Sermon is marked by good ize the denomination of Christians 
sense and liberal sentiment; qua- before whom it was delivered, and 
lities which eminently character- at whose instance it is published. 


Art. VII. The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, considered in 
Reference to its Tendency. An Ovatiun, by the Rev. John Evans, 
Bristol. 8vo. pp. 16. Longman and Co. 1809. 


We have here a pretty clear be expected from an ex parte 
view of the doctrine of necessity, statement of a controverted theo. 
and as much instruction as could logical question. : 
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Aut. VIII. An Essay on the Existence of the Devil, and his Tifa. 
ence on the Human Mind. ByR.Wright. 12mo. pp, 43. Smit 
and Co. Liverpool; Eaton, Holborn. 


If to be a reputed heretic be vine superintendance, may be calle 
vile, Mr. Wright seems to have the extreme point from atheism. 


. Mr. W. argues the point with 
resolved that he will be yet more ,. " | 
vile. He here disputes che exist- is “" good Poarapan, 
ence and denies the influence of rg a a hi = abe 
that being who is the life and soul Po Beene ceding ond pre 
of the popular religion. He ex- rn Bo 3 oe Pee, ‘ be 
pects, he says, obloquy; but he ‘eh. nigh 


matter in dispute. We wish, in 
presere truth to a good name. particular, that he had more fully 


“ Some persons (he adds) seem to re- explained the distinction between 
gard a denial of the existence of the de- the words, devil and demons, on 


vil as a step towards atheism, and to be , ites 
nearly eg hes shocked by it as they which the question in a great mea 


would be to hear the being of God ques- Sure turns. This improvement 
tioned, Such persons excite our com- may be made in the next edition, 
passion. Those who deny the existence which not ouly the excellence of 


of the devil, only go a step farther from , Pa if 
atheism than many ( heletlene choose to Mr. W.’s writings, but the very 


advance. The denial of any agency in Oddness of the subject, will pro. 
the creation, but what is under the di- bably hasten. 


. 
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OBITUARY. 


1810, April 2, at Dover, in the 87th of late years preached but seldom; bet 
year of hisage, the Rev. WILLIAM he employed his leisure time oi 
ASHDOWN. He was a native of Tun- highly worthy of commendation. 

b Wells; his father, Mr. William rem to study was such as to 

espect- able him to acquire a Jarge share of bib- 
able tradesman of that place. The sub- lical knowledge, which is sufficiently 
(ety our memoir carly in life mani- evinced by his publications. In the 
study 





a predeliction for reading and 1 he published iece entit 
; he united himself Bono, Soe ks the Sacred Scripburss, a work o 


ee ener ae cee Oe great labour and merit, In 1780, ® 


meeting at Mount in that uced An Essay on our Lord's Pare 
neighbourhood, ae 5 orem proba- des. In 1784, he produced a sensible 
tioner for the ministry, Leaving his piece on Baptim. In 1794, he pt 
mative place in the year 1757, he came sented the public with his treatise @ 
to Dover to reside, and uniting with the Sctea,a which excited a 
General Baptist congregation, he com- ble noise in the neighbourhood, #4 
menced his ministerial labours in that rendered its author — 
town. of orthodox professors. 10 
Oct. 13, 1781, Mr, Ashdown and his oe Mr. A, ance received & 
colleague, the Rev. ee fn 1998, he published hie Letters # 
tienen at Essex,) hav- Bisbep > of which the reviews? 
been invited by the people, were or- spoke in terms of high 
daimed co-pastors of the society. Mr.A. and even invited the reverend prejats 
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, second perusal of them. Besides these, 
Mr. A published several small tracts, 
and the fruits of his industry are farther 
manifested by a number of manuscripts 
on various subjects. The principal of 
which are, 4 Common-Place Book to the 
Bible, and The Laws of Moses digested, 
tfc. Both are the work of much time 
and industry, and were given by the 
will of the deceased to the author of this 
memoir.* 

Inthe year 1757, Mr. Ashdown mar- 
ried Miss Pyall, daughter and er eon 
viving child of the Rev Robert yall, 
at that time pastor of Dover church, a 

oung lady of a most amiable character ; 
ty her he had two sons and four daugh- 
ters, several of whom survive him. Mrs. 
Ashdown died in the year 1786, most 
sincerely regretted by her family and 
friends, as well as by the church to 
which she belonged. Her great atten- 
tion an‘ useful qualities had justly ace 
quired her the appellation of the mcther 
of the people. 

Asa member of society, Mr. A. was 
esteemed a man of inflexible integrity. 
The religious society to which he be- 
longed found him not only a firm sup- 
porter of its worship, but also of its in- 
terest in pecuniary matters. As a mini- 
ster, he was indefatigable ; and, although 
his sentiments did not accord with those 
of some others, yet ali beiieved him to 
possess a sincere desire to promote the 
cause of truth and virtue, Like his 
master, his aim was to do good, He 
was a strenuous advocate for the worshi 
of the One God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. His disposition was ex- 
ceedingly liberal, and he lived on terms 
of intimacy with several respectable cler- 

men of the establishment in the neigh- 

He was a faithful adviser 

and a sincere friend, ever alive to the 
attention of his friends, and especially 
young persons, who found in him @ 
most cheerful and agreeable companion. 
Mr. A. had not the benefit of a liberal 
education; and when it is considered 
that he os to contend mg a mind na- 
turally violent and irritable, it will pro- 
bably be acknowledged, that more od 
mit rarely fallsto the share of man. He 
Was very temperate, enjoyed a remark- 
HY sound constitution, and, although 
for many years lost the sight of 

one eye, yet, at the age of 80, he could 
tead the smallest print without the aid 
His death was the effect of 


Mrs. Blake. 


"Many of Mr. A.’s works are referred to in Kippis’s edition of Doddridge’s Lectures. 
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a gradual decay; and retaining his fa- 
culties until the last, he expired without 
a groan! He was interred in the church 
buria! ground in the neighbouring pa- 
rish of Guston, where his wife with has 
ancestors and several of their children, 
had been deposited before him. A ser- 
mon was preached on the occasion at 
Dover, on the following Sunday even- 
ing, to a large and respectable audience, 
many of whom put on mourning u 
the occasion. B. M. 
Barfreston, near Dover, 
May 16, 1810. 

1810, April 8, within a very few 
weeks after the birth of a daughter, Mrs. 
BLAKE, wife of the Rev. William 
Blake, of Crewkerne, in the county of 
Somerset ; and on Monday the 16th her 
remains were deposited in the family 
vault, in the chapel belonging to the 
Protestant Dissenters in that town. The 
funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Joseph Cornish, of Colyton; and 
on the Lord’s day following, two very 
excellent and peculiarly appropriate dis- 
courses were delivered . the Rev. 
Thomas Thomas, of Wareham: in the 
morning, from Ezekiel xxiv. 16. former 
clause; and in the afternoon, to a nu« 
merous and attentive audience, from 
1 Thess. iv. 13, 14. 

The following sketch of the leadin 
features of the character of the deceased, 
is not drawn by the partiality of affec- 
tion, but is given asthe result of the at- 
tentive observation of the uniform in- 
tegrity of her heart and life. 

“ Her piety was sincere, habitual, un- 
ostentatious. The Word of God was 
her guide; in her private reading, the 

rusal of a portion both of the Old and 
‘ew Testament was her daily practice. 
Her religion was practical, not specu- 
lative; the religion of the heart, more 
than of the sia ca thus its influence 
was visible in the whole of her temper 
and deportment. The benevolent af- 
fections she eminently possessed; to her 
domestics and inferiors in station, she 
was peculiarly kind and attentive; to 
her nearest fricnds and dearest relatives, 
she was tender and affectionate in the 
highest degree. Influenced by that 
Christian love which seeketh not her 
own, she had learned to forego her per- 
sonal gratifications, in order to be better 
enabled to supply the wants, and to al- 
leviate the distresses of others; it was 
uniformly her object to promote the 
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comfort and happiness of all with whom 
she was connected. 

« For the failings and imperfections of 
her fellow-creatures, she was ready to 
make every allowance, which reason 
and reflection would warrant; not for- 
getting that ourselves, in similar circum- 
stances, may have acted in the same 
manner; ang, on such occasions, always 
expres.ing gratitude to God for being 
preserved from those particular difficul- 
ties and temptationsto which others may 
have been more exposed, and which may 
have produced error and vice in their 
conduct. Noching harsh or censorious, 
respecting the characters of others, escap- 
ed from her lips; if occasion required her 
to administer reproof, she always did it 
with gent'cness; with placidity, how- 
ever, when it was necessary, she could 
blend steadiness and firmness. 

“* She was scrupulously averse from 
saying or doing any thing, and was al- 
ways much hurt when she observed 
others say or do any thing, to wound 
unfe.« sarily, even in the slightest de- 
gree, the fee ings, or in any way excite 
uneasine.s in the bresst, of a fellow-crea- 
ture. Her personal conduct was, in 
every respect, highly excellent; she 
walked circumspectly; discretion di- 
rected her steps; in purity, delicacy, 
and suavity of mind and manners, she 
was surpassed by none, and equalled 
only by few ”’ 

The removal of so excellent and ami- 
able a character from a sphere of in- 
creasing u-cfulness and happiness, in the 
midst of her days, andat a period when 
the care of hes surviving infant seemed 
to render the longer continuance of life 
peculiar'y desirable, is one of those mys 
terious dispensations of Providence, 
which, with our present limited facul- 
ties, we cannot fully compichend. The 
Christian, however, is fully warranted 
in concluding, that the decrees of hea- 
ven are not the edicts of mere arbitrary 
power, but are all dictated by unerring 
wisdom; and by the uncrring wisdom 
too of an infinitely kind and compassion- 
ate F ther; and hence he derives conso- 
lation, even under those dispensations 
which now ap to his mind most 
incomprc hen .ible, end are to his feelings 
most paimtul and distres- ing. 

Under the severest trials, the Chris. 
tian posscsses also a source of mot 
poweriul support and co: solation ir the 
grand and intere ting discoveries of ‘he 
gospel, Aided by the resplendent liyht 
of vevelation, he can contemplate death 


as effecting a temporary separation only 
between the sincere disciples of Jesgs 
who have been united in the presen 
state by the closest ties of esteem and 
affection; and as an event, moreover, 
which is introductory to that future gl 
rious state, which Christianity discloses 
to his view, where they will again mee, 
never more to separate, but to advance 
in knowledge, holiness, and happines, 
throughout an endless duration.—Th 
departed relative and friend whose worth 
has been here recorded, will live in the 
memories and affections of all thox, 
whose intimate acquaintance with he 
character enabled duly to appreciate its 
excellence. Her virtuous, amiable, and 
endearing disposition and conduct, wil 
always be reflected upon with pleasure 
and satisfaction, with esteens and love, 
And her future destiny, through the 
mercy of God revealed in the gospel, 
may be anticipated with delightful hope, 
with animating joy.—‘* And I heard: 
voice from heaven, saying, Write. happy 
are the dead who die in the Lord hence 
forth; yes, saith the Spirit, they rt 
from their labours, aud their works 
follow them.” Rev. xiv. 13. 
W. B. 

1810, April 16, in the 7oth year of 
her age, Mrs. FIELD, wife of W. Field, 
Esq. of Canonbury. ‘The virtues which 
acorned her life, and endear her meme 
ry, were those which characterise the 


‘true disciple of Jesus Christ ;—unobtre 


sive, uniformly influential. 

Her life, beyond preceptive wisdom, 

taught 

The meek in conduct, and the putt 

in thought. 

1810, April 29, Mr. JOHN SPEN- 
CER, of Attercliffe, near She 
Yorkshire, cutler, im the 6oth or 618 
year of hisage. Early in life he was 
set to business, before oe ra enjoyed 
any of the advantages which even 
Deters class of country schovls affords 
He told the writer of this, “ that he w# 
never more than one quarter of ay@ 
at school, and that on'y to 4 
But though destitute of those opports: 
nities for improvement, which, ™ 
country, the children of parents ® 
lower walks of life often possess, he 
superior to the ¢ obstacles by his ow 
sersevering endeavours. e tae 

imself to write, not indeed a fine, 
a very legible hand, and when he 1, 
aloud it was with much propriety 
discriminating inte!ligence. _ For m##) 
years he continued to attend the 
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ef the established church, but at length, 
witbout assistance from the conversation 
of others, or from any books, except 
the Bible, he was Jed to doubt the truth 
of many doctrines contained in the creed 
of that hurch. 

By ieading the Scriptures frequently 
and with attention, he was satisfactorily 
convinced, “ that Jehovah is God, and 
he alone.” He could there discern no 
reasons to believe, “ that the Godhead 
consists of or contains three subsistences 
in one person,” He thence also learned, 
«“ that Jesus Christ was the son of God 
by adoption, and not by nature, or by 
an unintelligible eternal generation ; 
that he received his being, and all his 
capacities and powers, both natural and 
miraculous, as well as the doctrine he 
taught, from the One God.” 

Ina smali work, drawn up principally 
by himself, entitled, “* An Answer to a 
Brief Defence of the First Article of the 
Church of England, &c.” published in 
1784, he freely declares himself an Uni- 
tarian Christian. He therein says, 
“When we compare the merits of the 
Unitarian and Trinitarian doctrine, the 
advantage manifestly appea's in favour 
of the former ; for it is not only consist~ 
ent with the light of reason, the works 
of nature, and the discoveries made to 
us by divine revelation, but has this 
further’ to recommend it; i. ¢e. being 
clear and intelligible, adapted to the 
meanest capacity; and, for these rea- 
sons, is eminently calculated for the be- 
lief of all mankind.”—** A religion, of 
which God is the author, and the popu- 
lace the object, must be, in all its fun- 
damentals, plain, simp!e, and level to 
the understanding of the most illiterate, 
needing only to be fairly proposed, in 
order to be assented to. But the Trini- 
tarian doctrine can have no claim to 
these characters: therefore, cannot be 
the necessary and fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity, being dark, obscure, 
and unintelligible, above the compre- 
hension of mankind, and is acknow- 
ledged, even by its advocates, to bea 
mystery, and beyond conception.”— 
“This, and other similar doctrines, put 
out of the power of the generality of 
mankind, to gain a knowledge of that 
religion which was intended to make 
them wiser and better; and tend to en- 
courage the practice of immorality and 
vice: for how can it be expected that 
mcn should do the will of God, whilst 

are ignorant of it? The Lord of 
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Hosts says, by the prophet Hosea, 
(iv.6.) My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge.” The utter ina- 
bility of men to do the will of God, and 
the total corruption of their natures, 
through the sin of Adam, whether as 
taught in the artic!es of the established 
church, or in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
he considered, as not only irreconcila- 
ble, but as directly contrary, to the 
teachings of the Scriptures, In the same 
light he viewed the valvinistic doctrines 
ot elestion and reprobation: and also 
as implicating the most unworthy no- 
tions of God, and the most horrid and 
impious reflections on his infinitely ami- 
abie and ali-perfect character. He be- 
lieved that God forgives the sins of his 
penitent offspring freely, without look- 
ing for an equivalent to hire hin: to show 
mercy; that he has declared this his 
determination, freely to pardon repent- 
ing sinners, by his beloved Son Jesus 
Christ; and that this is the view which 
the apostle Paul affords us of this mat- 
ter, when he says, (Rom. v. r1.)“ We 
joy in God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom qe have now received 
the atonement,” or, asin the in, 
“ reconciuation.” He was surprised 
how men could from hence suppose, 
“that God received a price for our re- 
conciliation to himself, when it is so po- 
sitively asserted, that twe, i. ce. the child- 
ren of men, received the reconciliation.” 
The doctrines of Calvinism, so often 
and exultingly denominated “* the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel,” and b 

which it is distinguished from Unitari- 
anism, he considered as “ the greatest 
corruptions of Christianity, as constitut- 
ing a part, if not the principal features 
of the man of sin; of that antichristian- 
ism, the general prevalence of which is 
so expressly foretold in the New Testa- 
ment, particularly in 2 Thess. ii. and 
x Tim. iv, and which needs only to be 
united to and supported by the civil 
power, to become contpletely anti- 
christ.” 

Such were Mr. Spencer's leadi 
views of the doctrines of the gospel, an 
his faith in them had the happiest influ- 
ences on himself, enabling him, under a 
long and painful asthmatic complaint, of 
which he died, to manifest, not only a 
composed and resigned, but a cheerful 
temper; and to =< y its genuine fruits 
in a highly amiable, virtuous, and ex- 
emplary life, and in a calm and placid 
death. A few select friends and kindred 
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spirits, who were more intimately ac- 
quainted with him, will keenly feel their 
loss of his edifying converse. His neigh- 
bours, many of them, testified their 
sense of his worth by the manner ta u hich, 
though unsolicited, they attended his 
funeral. He was a man whom all re- 
spected who knew him. He was mo- 
dest, diffident of himself, and of much 
simplicity in his manner; and the judi- 
cious solidity of his remarks rendered 
his company engaging, and his conver- 
sation highly interesting and improving. 
He possessed a lively and well-regulaied 
imagination, as is manifested in some 
get unpudlisbed productions of his pen, 
which do credit to his ingenuity, and 
discover the pious temper of his mind. 
In a word, he was a Christian, and a 
Christian of the primitive cast,such as we 
may suppose Nathaniel to have become, 
of whom our master Christ said, “ Be- 
hold an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile.” He was one of whom 
there can be little doubt it may with 
truth be said, “ He has fought a good 
fight, he has finished his course, be has 
kept the faith; and there is laid up for 
him a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give 
him at that day. 
A, M. 

1810, May 8, at Birmingham, Mrs. 
PORTEUS, aged 84, the relict of the 
Rev. Mr. Porteus, many years a dis- 
senting minister at Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, respectable for his abilities and 
character. To his widow were due 
esteem and praise for an open, frank 
simplicity of manners and benevolence 
of temper, in union with a strong intel- 
lect and animated piety. About five 
months since she vat her leg, in going 
down stairs. Though the fracture was 
pe 7 cured, the aes confinement to 

cr bed brought on her death. This 
painful disaster, and the illness it occa- 
sioned, she bore with more than resigna- 
tion, with a serene cheerfulness; nay, 
with gratitude to that Providence a 
by means of this affliction, gave her to 
experience the unexpected attentions of 
kindness and sympathy from respectable 
persons, who she had been ready to sup- 
post entertained no fegard for her; but 
whose friendship, in ie day of her af- 
Biction, was a source of solace and joy. 


1810, Ma 15, a few days after the 
completion of his 79th year, Mr. WIL- 


LIAM RYLAND, of Birmingham, 
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whose progress from this state to a bet. 
ter having lain chiefly through the s. 
questered vale of private life, furnishes 
more copious materials for the affection. 
ate remembrance of the friend, than for 
the pen of the biographer. Much, ye 
much, that pertained to this excellent 
man, will be deeply impressed on the 
hearts of those who knew him, which, 
to strangers, would be tasteless and un. 
interesting. 

Heir to that best of legacies, a spot 
less name, and living “ in the open sune 
shine of God's love,” he attained, by 
unremitting diligence, to an honoura- 
ble eminence in society; at the same 
time affording, by his example, a please 
ing proof of the compatibility of serious 
attention to mental cultivation, with the 
steady and successful pursuit of temporal 
advancement. 

A terseness of remark, which, by the 
occasional and superficial observer, might 
be mistaken for a-perity, but tempered 
by manners enaflectedly polished, and 
blended with the sweetest milk of hu- 
man kindness; a rich fund of instructive 
anecdote; great lib. «ity of opimon; 
and a families acquaintance with the 
most popular Somalis of English litera- 
ture—gave peculiar interest to his con- 
versation. To the rising generation 
especially, his company was singularly 
acceptable, since 

‘© He too remember'd that he once 

was young :— 

His easy presence check’d no decent 

oy. 

His’ 7“ the dissolute admir’d, for 

he 

A graceful looseness, when he pleas’d, 

ut on, 

And laughing could instruct.” 

His theological sentiments were 
strictly Unitarian, but it is of greater 
importance to be told, that the religion 
of Mr. Ryland, imbibed under the 
preaching and catechetical instructions 
of the venerable Mr. S. Bourne, for 
whose memory he preserved throu 
life an indelible and affectionate regard, 
was in the highest degree practical ; and 
closely interwoven with the general bias 
of his feelings and character. His un 
form attendance, while health permitted, 
on the ordinances of the sabbath; his 
diligent perusal of the sacred writings; 
his chee:ful, habitual picty ; his blame- 
less integrity ; and his cautious absti- 
nence from “ even the appearance 
evil ;” bore witness to his entire devoted- 





















ness to the Supreme Being; whilst the 
new commandment of his divine master 
carried him beyond the restricted circle 
of the husband, the father, the brother, 
andthe kinsman; (the exemplary dis- 
charge of whose respective duties it is 
almost superfluous to mention ;) and be- 
came the ground-wor!: of that diffusive 
philanthropy which prompted every ac- 
tion of his life. 

The alacrity and discrimination with 
which he dispensed not only his own 
bounty, but that of various opulent 
friends who were favoured with hrs ser- 
vices as an almoner, reflected equal ho. 
nour on his judgment and his heart, 
Benevolence was his governing principle, 
Like the modest rivulet, which, steal- 
ing along its secret channel, is discover. 
able only by the verdure and luxuriance 
it produces, did the private unostentae 
tious charity of this good man shed its 
benign influence over the hearts of the 
widow, the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. 

Blessed with excellent general health ; 
his labours crowned with every desira- 
ble success; his existence prolonged toa 
dignified and happy old age; revered 
and beloved by the young; honoured 
and lamented by the old; and permitted 
to see his descendants following him in 
the same path of consistency and use- 
fulness;—it may, nevertheless, afford 
encouragement to the fearful, drooping 
Christian, to hear that the “ God of his 
fathers, the God whom he served with 
such fidelity all his life long, was 
his guide even unto death.” 
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His medical friends had long enter- 
tained considerable and well-founded 
apprehensions, that dissolution would 
be preceded by acute bodily suffering. 
Their fears in this respect happily proved 
groundless. On Sunday evening {May 
13) heretired to rest at the usual hour, 
without betraying any particular symp- 
toms of indisposition, and on the follow- 
ing morning was found to have sustained 
a partial paralysis, which, after recove- 
ry from the first shock, seems to have 
impaired no faculty but that of corporal 
sensation. Something of his wonted 
vigour was still perceptible; and, min- 
gled even with the transient wanderings 
of occasional forgetfulness, the kindness 
of his heart was manifested to the last, 
in his affectionate solicitude for the wel- 
fare and accommodation of those around 
him. 

Free from pain or perturbation, and 
gently supported by that love which 
Se pe all understanding, he calmly 

ell asleep in Jesus without a struggle, 
bequeathing to his surviving friends the 
animating recollection of his bright ex- 
ample, which should exhort them net to 
sorrow like those without hope, but to 
tread with redoubled alacrity in the 
footsteps of those, who through faith 
and patience are called to the inheritance 
of the promises, 


Birmingham. L. M. N. 





Lately, at Hackney, in the goth year 
of his age, ‘the Rev. JOHN KIDDEL, 
of whom we shall give a memoir in our 
next, 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE LONDON UNITARIAN BOOK SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held on 
Thursday, the 19th of April, at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Strect, 
having been, by an unfortunate accident, 
for a week, after the notices 
: blicly given. The altera- 
tion of day probably lessened the 
umber of the company, as not more 


than $0 persons were present. Ebenezer pany 


Johaston, Esq. the Treasurer, in the 
of the gentleman originally pro- 
was to the chair ; and was 


supported on one hand by the Rev. T. 
Belsham, and, on the other, by the Rev. 
Dr. Estlin, of Bristol. The usual sen- 
timents were given, with appropriate 
and lively remarks, from the chair, and 
received with much satisfaction. An 
interesting address was made by the Rev. 
Jere. Joyce, the Secretary, to the com- 
, on the state of the society: he re- 
marked that, though the society had 
been established 20 years, a large pro- 
portion of the original members were 
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stil! living, a much larger one than was, 
in the course of nature, to have been 
expected ; and he informed the meeting, 
that more members had becn obtained 


the last year than in any preceding three 
years, since the society had been ing. 
tuted. 





MANCHESTER NRW COLLEGE, REMOVED TO YORK, 


The Trustees of the Manchester New 
College feel themselves called upon to 
notice a paragraph in the Memoir of the 
Life of the late Rev. George Walker. in 
which, after mentioning his acceptance 
of the office of Theological Professor, in 
that institution, it is asserted, that “ the 
salary that was promised him there, as 
Theological Piofessor, was not more 
than he was receiving as minister at 
Nottingham, and even this, from an in- 
sufficiency in the funds of the College, 
he never received.” 

The latter part of this dec'aration 
having excited both surprise and regret 
in the minds of the Trustces, they decm- 
ed it necessary to inquire from his son, 
Mr. George Walker, the author ef the 
Memoir, on what grounds he had ad- 
wanced the assertion. His reply not 


containing a direct answer to their is. 
quiry, nor affording any proof of the 
truth of the assertion, they consider it 
to be a duty which they owe to the in. 
stitution and to themselves, after acare. 
ful examination of their accounts, of the 
minutes of their proceed ngs, and of 
other documents, publicly to declare, 
that the Rev. George Walker annually 
received from them, a sum fully equal 
tothe salary ortgually promised to him, 
on his acceptance of the office of “heele 
gical Professor, and that they faithfully 
and punctually fulfilled every engage 
ment entered into with him. 

Signed, by order of a special 
mecting of Trustees, held in 
Manch«ster, Wednesday, Feb. 
14, 1810, 

GEO. WM. WOOD, Treasurer. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS, AT 
MANCHESTFR. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers in Manchester and 
its vicinity, was held at Bolton, on Good 
Friday; at which cleven ministers were 
present. The sermon was preached by 
the Rey. Mr. Rudd, of Preston, who 
was supported in the devotional part of 
the service by the Rev. B. Davies. The 


Rev. Mr. Brookes, of Hyde Cross, was 
chosen to be Mr. Davies’s supporter at 
the next meeting, at Dukinficld. After 
the service, near thirty ministers and 
lay gentlemen dined together. 
Manchester, Ww. I. 


May 16, 1810. 





CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Our readers will receive with this 
number, by order of the committee of 
the Christian Tract Society. No. IV. of 
the Tracts, This step is taken to ap- 
prize the subscribers of the publication 
of the Tract, and also to lay before the 

blic a specimen of the Tracts put out 

y the Society. No. V. The Returain 


. Eaten, H Holborn: of whom 


the 
subscribers. The woual allowance is 
made to booksellers on non-subscribers’ 
prices. The subscribers will please to 
observe, that the pedlixhers cannot un- 


to the various places of abode of the ap- 
plicants ; but only to deliver the allott 
number of Tracts to such as apply, and 
leave or send their names 

The following Tracts are in the press 
and will be ready for delivery carly ® 
June; 

Part Il. of the Returning Prodigal. 
The Twin Brothers; or, Good Luck 
and Good Conduct. 

Emily Willis; or, Thoughtlessne? 

Corrected. 

Subscr'bers are entitled to purchase 
the Tracts at reduced prices, which af 
now stated on the titlespage of every 
one, as it appears. The object of the 
subscription is to enable the society ad 
scll their publications at a cheap rate. 

The committee have lately heard, with 
much satisfaction, that some young pe 
sons, in a country town, have formed 





themselves into a society for purchasing 
the Tracts and distributing them amongst 
the poor. They hope the example will 
be followed in other places : they consi- 
der it a sure mode of giving effect to 
their humble exertions. 


I ee 


NOTICES, 


On Tuespay, June 12, will be held 
the annual Assemacy of the Genera 
Baprists, in the meeting-house, Wor- 
ship Street, Shoreditch. The Rev. G. 
Smallfield is appointed to preach the 
sermon; service to begin at 11 o'clock. 





On Wepnesbay, June 13, will be 
the annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends to the Untrarian Funp. 
Religious service will begin (at the cha- 
pel, in Parliament Court, Artillery 
Lane, Bishopsgate Street) at 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon ; the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, 
of Exeter, is to preach the sermon. After 
service, the usual business of the society 
will be transacted in the chapel. At half 
past three o’clock, the members and their 
friends will dine together, on the usual 
economical plan, at the O/d Londin Ta- 
vern, Bishopsgate Street. 

Subscribers, in arrears to the society, 
are requested to pay their subscriptions 
to the treasurer or secretary, or the col- 
lector, Mr. Marsom. 





The annual meeting of the Sou rHERN 
Unitarian Society will be held at 
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The subscriptions for the current year 
will be collected about Midsummer. 

Communications may be made to 
James Esdaile, Esq. Bunhill Row, Trea- 
surer, or Rev. R. Aspland, Hackney, 
Secretary. 












































Pole, on Wednesday, June 27. The 
Rev. Mr. Blake, of Crewkerne, will 
preach the sermon in the morning, in 
the Rev. Mr. Seward's meeting-house ; 
there will also be service in the evening. 

The annual meeting of the members 
of the Noxrruexrn Unitarian Boox 
Society will be held at Sheffield, on 
the last Wednesday in June. The Rev. 
Herbert Jenkins, of Hinckley, is ap- 
pointed to preach in the morning; and 
the Rev. Evan Jones, of Duffield, in the 


evening. The former service to begin 
at half past ten o'clock, and the latter at 
seven, B. 





The annual meeting of the Assoc1a- 
rion of Untrargtan Minisrers and 
Frrenps, in the counties of Lincola- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, &c. will be held 
on ‘lhursday, the 28th of June, at Lut- 
ton, smear Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, 
when two sermons will be preached, 
one in the morning, the other in the 
evening. There will also be a sermon 
on the evening of Wednesday the 27th. 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR, 


Lhe Christian's Survey 


—————— 







of the Political World. 





In vatious periods different questions 
agitate the minds of men. at which their 
Pesterity cannot but express the utmost 
‘stonshment. Thus, at one time, the 
Christian world ran in a manner almost 
wild on the absurdity, whether the vir- 
gin Mary should be called the Mother 
of God ; and the conferring of this im- 
Pious title upon her gave immoderate sa- 

VOL, v, ” 










tisfaction to a vast body, who imposed 
this creed upon their brethren, and it 
remained for several ages the disgrace of 
mankind. At another time, another 
prejudice filled the world with tumult 
and Isloodshed. Some” vagabond pil- 
grims, hermits and priests, went about 
preaching, that it was a disgrace that 
the sepulchre of Christ should be in the 
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owession of the infidels, and myriads 
at a sacrifice to the folly of the crusades. 
‘These instances ought to teach us the 
necessity of forming a true estimate of 
every question, in which our interests, 
temporal or etc rnal, are concerned ; and 
we shall find, that in most of them we 
are blinded by our passions, and letting 
them be our guides, lose the path which 
would be pointed out to us by unpreju- 
diced reason. 

A most important question has occu- 
pied, and continues to occupy, the at- 
tention of this country. Twe of our 
fellow-countrymen have been committed 
to prison, and are kept chere under the 
authority of the House of Commons for 
certaim writings, which that house has 
adjudged to be a breach of its privileges. 
Its authority is called in question, and 
very eminent men, both in and out of 
Parliament, have given different opi- 
nions. On the one hand the hberty of 
the subject, on the other the privileges 
of the House, sway with the individuals 
who have spoken or written upon the 
subject. But we may observe, that the 
most eminent men in Parliament, Lord 
Erskine in the upper house, and Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly in the lower house, give 

reat weight to those, who deny to the 
Fiouse of Commons the power that it 
has claimed. 

We need not be surprised, if the pas- 
sions have been exercised on both sides ; 
and, indeed, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to speak on such a subject 
without feeling. St. Paul spoke with 
warmth, when he asserted his rights as 


a Roman citizen; and it is not denied. 


to a Christian to claim those rights 
which belong to him in his station in 
civil society. ‘The grand clause in Mag- 
na Charta, on the imprisonment of a 
subject, is as much to be appealed to by 
an English Christian, as the law of Rome 
by Paul, in the case of bis confinement ; 
and it would be a great disgrace to this 
country, if Paul’s appeal to heathens 
should be more respected by them than 
our appeal to Christians by our Christian 
authorities. 

In this grand question, the appeal of 
a 8 to Magna Charta: the 
reply to it is, that the privileges of the 
House of Commons are an exception to 
this rule; and the exceptions are at- 
tempted to be proved by precedents, and 
by the reason of the thing. The prece- 
dents completely fail; for though at va- 


rious umes the house has exercised the 





power in question, yet it has in 
instances been disputed, and even in oyr 
own memory the seijeant of the Hous 
of Commons was imprisoned for attempt 
ing to execute their warrant, and the 
magistrate who committed him refused 
to obey the summons of the House to 
attend at their bar, and the House was 
under the necessity of putting up with 
the insult, and seeing its authority set 
at nought. The reason of the thing is 
as strong against the power claimed. 
For what can be more self-evident than 
the danger of allowing to a body of men 
the right of being prosecutor, judge, 
jury and executioner, in their own 
cause. 

That the House of Commons should 
have privileges, no one can doubt; as, 
for example, the freedom of debate and 
the freedom from arrest. The latter 
may be abused as well as the former; 
yet circumstances require that for the 
sake of the public service a deviation 
from the general law should be allowed 
to those who are peculiarly devoted te 
that service. Privilege means only privé 
lex, a private law, a law in favourol 
private persons for peculiar purposes: 
but it would be a strange thing to dix 
tort the exemption of certain persons 
from a gencral law into a power, con- 
ferred upon those persons, to break 
through a general law. ‘This is the ques 
tion now at issue between the House o! 
Commons and the people of England, 
and the case will, we doubt not, be ably 
argued in our courts of law. 

It is very desirable that this questios 
should be fairly heard, that the people 
of England should know in what their 
liberty consists; for instead of being 
free, they may become the basest and 
most despicable people upon earth. Such 
things have happened. ‘The Egyptians 
were once a great and flourishing nation, 
and in the time of Cyrus their army Ws 
esteemed the bravest in the world; ye 
they have sunk into the most abject 
very. The power now claimed by ? 
House of Commons has thrown two 
our fellow-subjects into prison, = 
prisons in London, yet we do not # 
the limits to that power, nor to what 
extent it may be exercised. With’ 
forms of the constitution, it is = 
that a grievous tyranny might be est 
blished ; for who, that has read history, 
and reflects on the nature of man, @ 
set bounds to the acts of an af 
power, wherever it may be placed: 











The dettres de cachet were the most 
grizvous part of the old French tyran- 
ny; and who shall say, that a speaker's 
warrant, if allowed to the extent that 
some people would grant it, may not 
in a future time inflict as great a terror 
in the people of England! The spirit, 
therefore, that has been excited by the 
late events in several counties, cities, 
and towns, is nothing more than what 
Englishmen ought to possess: and it has 
led to the inquiry into the present con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, 
which, from the innovations of time, 
has departed widely from its original 
design, and calls impeiiously fur a re- 
form. 

Sir Francis Burdett took the earliest 
opportunity of defending his rights. His 
solicitor served the speaker and the ser- 
jeant of the House of Commons, and the 
governor of the Tower, with notices of 
the actions to be brought against them, 
and the damages were laid to a great 
extent, but by no means greater than 
the case required. ‘The intervention of 
the holidays prevented the House from 
examining into the case, and it was neg- 
lected for some time after the mecting, 
when at last the House found it necesary 
to come to a decision on the propriety 
and means of defence. Very high lan- 
guage was used upon this occasion. One 
would have supposed, that several gen- 
tlemen, who spoke upon this subject, 
conceived themselves to be Popes, and 
that such was the transcendant nature of 
their situation, that it was profaneness 
and impiety in vulgar Prvsed! : to call in 
question any of their acts and deeds. ‘To 
plead in a court of law was a degrada- 
tion, and the solicitor and any man who 
served this warrant or future warrants, 
was to be committed. A sounder judg- 
ment prevailed. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine precedents, and the 
result of the whole was, that the speaker 
and serjeant should be defended by the 
attorney-general, and the case is now en- 
tered in the courts, the speaker having 
obtained leave from the court to plead 
several matters, te wit, not guilty upon 
the whole declaration, and for farther 
plea to breaking and entering the plain- 
tiff’s messuages, a justification under the 
resolution of the House of Commons. 

Thus the questitn will be ably argued. 
We shall at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing, what learned men can say up- 
on this subject, and parliamentary his- 


tory will be developed on both sides. 
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The main question is, the power of the 
House to take up a subject of Britain, 
and to imprison him for writing a book 
displeasing tothem; and the next, the 
mode of executing the warrant. On the 
first head, we shall recommend our read- 
ers to the 37th and the 38th chapters 
of the prophet Jeremiah, in which they 
will see what is the consequence of 
leaving men to be judge, prosecutor, 
and jury, in their own cause. <A pro- 
phet of God was treated in the most 
shameful manner, for speaking the 
truth ; and we cannot expect that passion 
and prejudice will have less weicht in 
these than in former days. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for man to give just 
judement, when he has sell-interest, 
prejudice and passion, to sway him on 
the one side, and he is controlled by no 
check on the other, by no oath towards 
God, no fear of his fellow-creatures, 
and no regard for public opinion, 

‘The outrages committed on the seizure 
of Sir Francis Burdett, have given rise to 
an inquiry by the Lord Mayor and the 
court of Aldermen; but it is far from 
being satisfactory as to the few points 
which they investigated, much ae 18 
the history of the eventful days properly 
explained, It is ascertained that a great 
number of persons were wounded, but 
the circumstances of the ca-es have not 
been sufficiently developed. The verdict 
of the two coroners’ juries remains upon 
record, and though the culprits have 
hitherto escaped detection, it is not at 
al] improbable, that they will be here- 
after brought to their trial. For the 
sake of the corps, as well as of the men 
labouring under this stigma, it is desi- 
rable. If they are innocent, their inno- 
cence will be declared in the sight of 
the country: if guilty, we may be sure 
that their guilt will be modified by exist- 
ing circumstances, 

The city of Westminster was early in 
declaring its sentiments on these topics, 
which it did in very spirited resolutions, 
in an animated remonstrance to the 
House of Commons, and in a very af- 
fectionate address to Sir Francis Burdett. 
Their example has been followed in va- 
rious places, and generally in the same 
manner, and the House of Commons has 
been put under the disagreeable necessity 
of hearing facts stated, at which, ace 
cording to the speaker’s expression, our 
ancestors would have startled with hor- 
ror and indignation. Several petitions 
have been in consequence rejected, being 
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deemed to be insults on the House; and 
in this censure are invo ved the petitions 
of the county of Middlesex, of the city 
of London, and of Mzjor Cartwright; 
bat the petitions of the citie. of Canter- 
bury and Worcester, and of the towns 
of Liverpool and Reading, have been 
received, and the proceedin’s on these 
petitions have kd to iniportant results. 
At the meeting for the county of 
Middlesex, there was scarcely a di.sen- 
tient voice to the proceedings. The ad- 
dre s to Sir Francis Burdett was directed 
to be presented to him by the sheriffs 
and the members; and, in consequence, 
the sheriff waited on him in his state- 
coach, and was accompanied by Mr. 
Byng, the member, the other member 
declining this honour fhe agreement 
of th unty meeuny mortified 


ScVe! persons o the contrary ide of 
the qu tion, af toch y iica a p tvafte 
meetin; t the «recemaseus Tavern, to 
counteract it, notices bem sent round 
to persons in w he they thouy! if they 
could confide, to come themselves, and 
ft briny what treehbolders th could de- 
pend upon with them. ‘The co: equence 
Was, that a notic fell i to the hands of 
some Ntleo cen, \ ho br ught wath 


i 


them so large a body of triends, that 


the « rig nal wievers oO b s fol i 
them-eilv ifn a minority Lhe reso- 
lutions we outed, and they rot te 
gether in a mail private room, wher 
} " . 
anoout half acozen them pretended to 
form a meeting and to draw up an ad 
wae er a ee On 
cress, Wii iWas To Oo imed pe t 
COUIVY as a deciaration of it non 
rv } } 
iu get sudscribers to this a ~ Was 
ey am 
the nex porn, aud cvery art wv uscd 
upon the occasion which might be ex. 
pected from the manner in whih el 
meeting was planned, and the sddrevs 
wis passed Phe persons who Sipt d 


will, howeve, give no weight to th 
MmMcasure, as if point of cumber. thes 
bear nc proportion to thac of the ire 
holders who will rot sign it, and when 
Out of the lists are taken all those «who 
are lo« king up to the good thing oO; gO 
vernment, either as placemen, coutrac- 
tors, shop license holders, &ce. &e. &c. 
the mutilated catalogue will be held in 
contemm. 

The city petition gave rise tua similar 
line of conduct. A very numerous com- 
mon-hall was holden, and it was agreed 
to with almost perfect unanimity, An 
address to Sir Francis Burdett was voted, 


od it was agreed that it should be pre- 


sented to him by the sheriff and a deps. 
tation of the livery. In consequence, 
the sheriff went in his state-coach, and 
was followed by a large body of the li. 
very tothe Tower, where he was re 
ceived at the barrier by the Earl of 
Moira, the governor, who conducted 
him to the parade before the apartments 
of Sir Francis Burdett, who came down 
to them, and the company forming a 
circle, the sheriff presented the resolu 
tions and address, with an appropriate 
speech, and received in return a most 
dignified answer. The whole account 
was afterwards printed. The earl then 
ittended the sheriff back to the barrier, 
where he took a polite leave of him, 
and the company, and the procession re- 
turned in the same order as it came, to 
Guildhall, accompanied by immense 
multitudes, expressing their approbation 
by reiterared shou's of applause. 
The-malcontents of the city not being 
able to meet their opponents in the come 
mon-hall, determined to have a surrep 
titious assemblage in the London Ta- 
vern, and called together by private 
notices those th-y thought they might 
depend upon. But in this measure they 
were baulked; for one of them fell into 
the hands of Mr. Waithman, a most 
sctive and sprited member of the city, 
and he attended the meeing, where K 
soon appeared that the majority was on 


his side of the question, and the ma.coue , 


tents formed a sort of se.ect committee 
ul 4 privaie room, where they drew up 
edd ss aid put i forth for signa. 
tures. A considerable number of names 
Was soon affixed to it, and it is said 
that they are to be analysed, and the 
fame re ult wili follow as. n the case of 
the Middle ex address. A complete proof 
oi this app ated in the rejection of the 
ty penton by the House of Commons, 
for another common-hall was soon aiter 
holden, and the leaders of the ma:con- 
tents appeared at it,and wok ¢ pecial care 
that none but the livery -hould be ad- 
mitted. Now, if th re had been any 
zeal in the signers of this address, there 
could be no doubt that a swilicrent nuMme 
ber of them m; bt have been collected 
in the hall; but with all the efiorts ot 
the leaders, they could not be brought 
to hold up their hands i: opposition © 
the resolutions, which passed alas 
unanimously, as did the peut n to the 
House of Commons. In fact, there 
cannot be a doubt that, if the city 


London could be fairly polled, and n@ 


















fear of losing their bread hang over the 
voters, nine out of ten would be in fa- 
your of Sir Francis Burdett, and the same 
proportion would prevail throughout the 
kingdom. . 

At Canterbury and Liverpool, the 
mayors refused to call a meeting in the 
halls, which gave the opportunity of 
howing the sense ot those places by a 
much larger meeting of the inhabitants 
than the halls could have accommodated. 
At both places unanimity prevailed, and 
t is singular that at Canterbury, a place 
abounding with clergymen, not one 
signed the petition, though it contains a 
thousand and sixty-four signatures, 
among which are to be found the most 
respectable inhabitants of the city. But 
another petition was drawn up by the 
mayor and some of the aldermen and 
common which referred the 
desired yetrenchments and reform to the 
wisdom of the House, and reprobated 
the supposed attempt to vilify the House 
of Commons. This was noticed in the 
answer of Sir F. Burdett to the citizens, 
who in expressing his thanks, took the 
opportunity of rejoicing, that they, who 
did not concur with the great body of 
the cy in the honour bestowed upon 
him, still were seasible of the necessity 
both of retrenchments and reform. 

It will be recollected, that Sir Francis 
Burdett cal.ed the attention of the House 
to the case of a poor sailor left on a de- 
sert island by an inhuman commander. 
By intelligence from America it appears, 
that the poor man survived the attempt, 
having been taken off by a vessel, and 
he is now living in the United States. 
We trust that the national character 
will be redeemed by some comp hsation 
to the unhappy cuflerer, who, whatever 
his crimes :qight have been, ought not 
tohave been exposed to such a cruel 
and malicious punishment. 

In the House of Commons, many im- 
portant debates have raken place. ‘Those 
on the Midd e-ex and London petitions 
employed each two days. Mr Percival 
Was a strong opponent to then, and he 
Was backed by several disting: ished cha- 
racters of ihe opposition, ‘The chief ar- 
gumeuts on the ministerial side, were, 


council, 


the peutions were, and were in- 
tuced as, an insuit on the House, and 

. = . 
Mat the rivouse was not bound o receive 


Petitions. except they were presented in 
# respectful manner, and couched in be- 
On the other hand 
‘t Was contended, that men, who saw 


comung lanyuage. 
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the abuses practised in the House, could 
not but note them with warmth; and 
that when they complained of grievances, 
it was natural that they should speak of 
them in a manner not pleasing to the 
authors of those grievances; that, if the 
approbation of the minister was to be 
made the test of the language of the pe- 
tition, the people would be deprived of 
the right they have in even the most de- 
spotical governments, of making their 
complaints known against theoflicers who 
maltreat them, to the supreme authority. 
That this was a very bad precedent, and 
gentlemen who rejected the petitions on 
account of the supposed insult, might 
hereafter find petitions excluded under 
that name, which they would have 
tacked with all their influence and aue- 
thority. A very great majority con- 
curred in the rejection of both petitions, 
and it then seemed, that that from 
Westminster would have been rejected, 
if there had been a two days debate up- 
on it; yet all the petitions contain 
equally strong language, equally quote 
the speaker’s language, and equally con- 
demn the proceedings of the House in 
its late commitments. 

‘These petitions all called for reform, 
and the necessity of it has been made so 
apparent to the people, that in spite of 
the language in the House, there seems 
scarcely to be a difference of sentiment 
out of the Liouse on this subject. Ifthe 
representative part of our government 
is valuable, nothing can be more absurd 
than that stocks or stones in a park 
should be invested with a right of send- 
ing members, or that a peer by means of 
a dependant person, and three or four 
dependant tradesmen. should send two 
representatives to Parliament. Yet these 
things are notorious, and what is the 
more extraordinary, a representative of 
the jargest county in England, who spent 
a large sum on his election, and went 
thre ugh gre at fatigue to obtain his seat, 
is a supporter of this system. Is it not 
wonderiul, thet the representatives of 
counties and |arge cities should choose to 
see seated with them men, invested with 
equal privileges, who have obtained 
their seats for a specific sum paid down, 
or have been sent each on an average by 
not twenty electors? Mr, Brand, the 
member for Hertfordshire, took up the 
question, and the measure he proposed 
was the most moderate that could be 
conceived, and appeared to be almost 
unexceptionable, 1t was simply to have 
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a cofmmittee to take the representation 
into consideration, and to suggest those 
corrections which the necessity of the 
case required. 

In this motion he was but feebly sup- 
ported, and it was rejected by a very 
great majority. His arguments were 
strong and potent, and borne out by a 
number of facts. But on the other 
hand, it was opposed to him, that Eng- 
land had gone on exceedingly well with 
such a state of representation, that the 
close boroughs produced men of great 
talent, and as much independence as 
those of towns and counties, that no be- 
nefit could arise from the change, and 
that the influence of government was 
necessary, and that, if the representa- 
tion were made complete, this branch 
would become democratical, and there 
would not be sufficient security for the 
other branches of the legislature. Re- 
cated allusions were made to the Ita- 
Fran proverb, onthe danger of change, 
and innovation was cricd down as‘a 
thing of horror, that must be followed 
by the most distressing consequences. It 
was not recollected by these gentlemen, 
that Christianity it-eif was once an inno- 
vation, the Reformation was an innova- 
tion, and, as Lord Bacon says, time is 
the great inhoevator, al d, if his steps ar 
Not attended to, destruction is the inev 
itabl con eque hice Lime has HOW dUis- 
covered what our boasted constitution 
really is; and a foreigner, who forms an 
idea of it from the encomiums bestowed 
on it in books and in Parliament, would 
be astonished at discove ring what it re- 
ally is in actual practice. 

On the { ontinent, except in Spain 
and the south-eastern banks of the Da- 
nube, peace is healing the wounds of the 
late distractions, and the pew govern- 
ments are gaining solidity, and aiming 
at restoring comilort to the people under 
them. bBuonaparte has carried his im- 
perial bride to Antwerp, and received 
every where the hi mage of a grateful 
a This town is reviving under 

is auspices, and its splendid establish- 
ments promise not only ercat future ad- 
vantages to the town, but much incon- 
venience to us. A ship of the line was 
launched in honour of the imperial visi- 
tors, and an aquatic excursion presented 
to them the scenes of our disgrace at 
Walcheren, and the speedy restoration 
of all the mischief we had done to the 
island. Austria is reported to have re- 
ceived great benefit by the alliance, in a 


release from all claims upon it ; but ty 
imperial bride is not clearly ascertaing 
to have produced such a change on th 
mind of the conqueror. She will ow 
fail of receiving a profusion of compli. 
ments, and all the satisfaction that gra. 
deur can afford ; but the policy of he 
lord is founded on very extensive views, 
and not easily shaken, 

His views towards Spain have not yet 
been realised, but every day adds to his 
probability of success in that country, 
Our attempts to — him seem to k 
as weak and ineffectual as those to re. 
lease the king of Spain from his confine. 
ment in France. An Irishman, it seems 
has been sent from hence with sufficient 
sums of money for the undertaking, and 
proper credentials to the Spanish king, 
and every thing was planned for his 
escape: but at the moment the plot wa 
detected, the -papers of the Irishman 
were seized. He gave a detailed account 
of the whole, which was published mall 
the papers, and the story concludes with 
his execution on the shores of Quiberos 
Bay. If the latter fact is true, he seems 
to have engaged heartily in the caus. 
But on the tirst appearance in the pa 
pers, we concluded rather that he had 
been an agent of the French, and that 
our admini-tration had been his dupes. 

Spain does not entirely acknowledge 
the authority of its Gallic king, yet 
every day he is establivhu x his throne; 
and, in Spite of the various rumoufs of 
Spanish victorics, he 1s pursuing his 
course with determined resolution. The 
south of Spain is nearly his, and at this 
moment (adiz is saidto betaken. We 
have every reason to believe that it wil 
fall, for it is closely beset, and the French 
lately surprised a fort which commands 
the harbour, and took it ina manner 
that presages a fatal catastrophe to the 
city. The fort was kept by Spaniards 
and English, and the French seemed to 
be so inert, that no apprehensions were 
enterta ned for the security of the place. 
On a sudden, a prodigious battery w% 
erected within gunshot of the places 
which opened upon thefort,and ina short 
time it became untenable. We losts™ 
veral brave officers and soldiers, and the 
remainder took refuge in Cadiz. 

Massena is said to be marching ite 
Portugal with a great army ; and thus, 
if Cadiz is taken, little prospect 1s opee 
of that country being preserved. ord 
Wellington is with an army of English 
and Portuguese on the western bordet 
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and within a dozen miles of a French 
army, which possibly is keeping him in 
play, till Massena comes down with an 
uverp wering force, and shows that re- 
sistance is ineffectual. Che fate of the 
peninsula must soon be decided, and all 
. counts seem to concur in bestowing a 
great degree of apathy on the inhabi- 
tants. It is expected indeed of them 
that they should fight, as it is called, in 
defence of their country, as if they had 
been freemen brought up with the ad- 
vantages of liberty. But how can they 
do otherwise than feel this apathy? 
heir former government had broken 
down their spirits, had brutalised their 
minds by their inquisition aad theii 
priesteraft. ‘These chains are broken 
and the visual ray is 
Can they be such fools 


by the French, 
already purged. 
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as to fight for their old government, and 
what prospect have they of bettering 
themselves by any party among their 
own countrymen? 

No blow has been struck against 
Tukey. The war seems to belong only 
to the Russians and Turks, and the 
southern banks of the Danube are the 
seats of tumult and confusion Yet the 
expectation is general, that France and 
Austria will soon enter the field of ac- 
tion, but they will not begin till the 
partition is completely settled of the ters 
ritories to be seized. America will not 
go to war, for whatever may be its come 
unst us, France is as great an 
enemy Buonaparte has decreed the 
seizure of its ships, and the United 
States must continue to exercise the vir- 
tues of patience and forbearance. 
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PLICATIONS ON MORALS AND 
IS1LQ, 


I. Select List. 

Essays on the L, inguag of Scripture. 
By John Simpson. 2 vols. $vo. 

The Sin and Folly of Cruelty to Brute 
Animals ; a Sermon. By ‘Thomas Moore. 
I2mo. gd. 

Some Account of the Origin of the 
Girls’ Charity Schoo! in York, &c. &c 
By Catharine Cap) 

A Course of Lectures, containing a 


Description and Systematic Arrangement 


, 
x. OVO 


ef the Several Branches of Divinity ; 
accompanied h \ecount, both of 
the Principal Auth nd of the Pro- 
gress which bh nade at different 
Periods in ‘Theeloe cal Learning. By 
Herbert Marsh, D >. F.R.S. Margaret 
Profe-sor of Divi Part. 1. 8vo. 3s. 


_ALetter to the Conductor of the Cri- 
tical Review, on the Subject of Religi- 
ous Toleration; with occasional Ke- 
marks on the Doctrines of the Trinity 
andthe Atonement. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. F.RIS. &e. $v ,, 1s. Od. 
; The Spirit of Christi nity, exhibited 
iN a Faithful Digest of those De larations 
and Moral Precepts of Jesus Christ, 
which are of general Application, and 
which ate recorded in unambiguous 
Terms. With Notes and Observations. 
18mo. 

. A Letter to the Rev. Neal Douglas, 
ae General Remarks on_ his 
. Atiphiet, entitled Messiah’s P1 oper De- 
ty. ByR. Wright. Two Pence. 





An Apology for the Petitioners for 
Liberty of Conscience. By the Rev. 
Christopher Wyvill. 8vo. 

2. Single Sermons. 

The Apostolic Ministry, compared 
with the Pretensions of Spurious Reli. 
gion and False Philosophy. A Sermon 
preached at the Rev. John ‘Thomas's 
Meeting- House, Founder's Hall, April 5, 
r810, before the Monthly Associdtion 
of Ministers and Churches, Patrons of 
the Academy at Homerton, for the 
Education of Young Men intended for 


the Christian Ministry among Protest- 
ant Dissenters. By John Pye Smith, 
Db 1) sVvO 


Christ Divided: a Sermon preached 
at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, at Grantham, in 
June, 1809. By T. F. Middleton, D.D. 
Keetorol Tansor, in Northamptonshire, 
&e. 2s 

‘The Advantages of Knowledge to the 
tower Classes; a Sermon, preached at 
Hervey Lane, Leicester, for the Benefit 
of a Sunday School. By Robert Hall, 
A.M. ts. 

The Fatal Consequences of Licentious- 
ness; a Sermon, preached March 18, 
18ro, at the Sunday Evening Le-ture, 
in the Holy Trinity Charch, and on the 
‘Tuesday Evening following, in St. John’s 
Church, Hull; om occasion of the Trial 
of a Young Woman of that Town, for 
the alleged Murder of her Ulegitimate 
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Child. By John Scott, M. A. 1s. In- 
ferior sort, 6d. 

An Outline of the Introductory Dis 
course, Charge, Sermons, &c. delivercd 
at the Ordination of J. Wilkinson, 5at- 
fron Walden, Essex, October 18, 1809. 
Svo. Is. 

3. Controver fy. 

A Letter on the Subject of the British 

and Foreign Bible Society ; addresse] to 


the Rev. Dr. Gaskiv By a Friend of 


the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. In which particular Re- 
ference is made to the Authority and 
Example of the late Rev. Bishop of Lon- 
don, and a just Eulogium on his amia- 
ble Chararter. 2s. 

Reasons for declining to become a 
Subscriber to the British and Foreizn 
Rible Society, stated in a Letter to a 
Clergyman of the Diocese of London, 
By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 
Dean and Rector of ocking, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Is. 

A Letter to the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D. in Reply to his 
Strictures on the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. By Lord Teignmouth, Pre- 
sideant. Svo, ts. 


A Letter addressed to the Rey, Dy 
Wordsworth, in Reply to his Reasons 
for declining, &c.” By William Dealery 
M. A. 

A Letter tothe Society for Promotip 
Christian Knowledge, and icul: . 

ge, particularly 
to the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL3, 
occasioned by the Attack on Mr, La. 
caster’s System of Education, contained) 
in his Sermon preached before them, 
June 1, 1809. By a Barrister at Law. 15 

An Appeal to the Members of the 
London Missionary Society, against a 
Resolution of the Directors of that So 
ciety, dated March 26, 18:0; contain. 
ing Remarks on the Proceedings of the 
Directors, relative to the Otaheitan and 
Jewish Missions. By Joseph Fox. 

Doctrinal Antinomiani-m Refuted, 
and the Old Law established in a New 
Relation, &c. By J.S. 3s. 

Observations on some Passages in the 
Rev. Dr. Collyer’s Charge to the Rev. T, 
Raffles, relating to Pastoral Authority. 
By Philadelphos. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Sheppard, 
occasioned by his Attack on Method- 
ists and Dissenters. By J. Chamberlain, 
Bath. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We received on the 24th inst. a parcel from the country, containing a MS. en 
titled, “ The Pleasures of Benevolence, or the Poor Man's Duty,” and alsos 


letter signed E. Y. inclosing 
For the Unitarian Fund 


For the Orphan Children of Mrs. Standevens 


£5 
£1 


We beg our unknown correspondent to accept our thanks. 





We have also received, since our last, on account of theabove-named orphags 


from 
J. & 


10s. 6d. 


It gives us pleasure to state, on the authority of Dr. Thomson, of Halifax, 
has so rously interested himself in this case of extreme distress, that @ 
£400. have been subscribed, on account of it, by the public. 


LL 


J. T. E.'s parce! came safe to hand. 


The following communications are intended for publication, viz. 
Theologus, on the Decree obtained by Scjanus again:t the Christians. —Extrat 
of a Letter from Capel Lofft, Esq. toa Friend in London.—Estimate of Scrictur® 


on the Improved Version, Letter IIL—A. B. on the Sign of the Prophet Jonah 
Questions circulated in the South of Ireland. 





ERRATA in the last Number. 
P. 278. col. 2. b. 49. for “ this,” read bis. 
— ib, ib. 1. 30. for ‘* country,” read county. 
=~ 198, col. a. 1 18. (from the bottom) for 18th, read 19th. 


“= 203. col. 1. 1. 14. (from the bottom) for “ Dedbroke,” read Dodbrote. 


